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Proceedings of the Twenty-Seventh Annual 
Meeting of the Pacific Coast Branch of 
the American Historical Association 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the Pacific Coast 

Branch of the American Historical Association was held at 
the University of California, Berkeley, California, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, December 29-30,,1931. The Program Com- 
mittee consisted of Professors Francis H. Herrick, chairman; 
William F. Adams, John T. Ganoe, and Louis O’Brien. The 
Committee on Arrangements consisted of Professors Frank 
C. Palm, Louis O’Brien, and Paul B. Schaeffer. 
_ President Dan E. Clark presided over the sessions. At the 
Tuesday morning session, devoted to early European history, 
the papers were: “History and the Fall of Rome” by Professor 
Reginald F. Arragon of Reed College; ‘““The Popes and the 
Twelfth Century Renaissance” by Professor Paul B. Schaeffer 
of the University of California; ““The Peace of Stralsund” by 
Professor David K. Bjork of the University of California at 
Los Angeles;* and “Cromwell and the Anabaptists during 
1653” by Professor C. Eden Quainton of the University of 
Washington. 

At the Tuesday afternoon session, devoted to recent European 
history, the papers read were: “The Reputation of James 
Anthony Froude” by Professor Andrew Fish of the University 
of Oregon; “The Origin of the Andrassy Note of December, 
1875” by Professor David Harris of Stanford University; and 
“The Need for a Re-interpretation of the History of Central 
Europe” by Professor Oswald H. Wedel of the University of 
Arizona. 

At four o’clock Tuesday afternoon President and Mrs. 


1 Professor Bjork’s paper will be published in the October number of the Speculum. 
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Robert Gordon Sproul received the members and their guests 
at the President’s House. The annual dinner was held that 
evening at International House. President Dan FE. Clark’s 
address was on “Manifest Destiny and the Pacific.” * 

The Wednesday morning session was devoted to the con- 
sideration of “Slavery and Abolition in Brazil.” The paper 
was read by Professor Percy A. Martin of Stanford University 
and discussed by Professors Avery O. Craven of the University 
of Chicago and Herbert I. Priestley of the University of Cali- 
fornia.® | 

The papers at the Wednesday afternoon session, held jointly 
with the California State Historical Association, were in the 
field of American history. They were: “The Transition from 
the Continental Congress to the Congress of the Confederation” 
by Professor Frank H. Garver of the University of Southern 
California; “The Journal of the Shipwreck of the Phyllis, 
Transport, on an Uninhabited Part of the Island of New- 
foundland in October, 1795” by Professor Edward L. Harvey 
of the Huntington Library; “Some Aspects of the Development 
of Party Life in British Columbia” by Professor Edith Dobie 
of the University of Washington; and “From Pierre’s Hole to 
Monterey: A Chapter in the Adventures of George Nidever, 
Pioneer of the Rocky Mountains and of California” * by Pro- 
fessor William H. Ellison of Santa Barbara State Teachers 
College. | 

The business meeting followed the Wednesday morning ses- 
sion. The secretary-treasurer, Professor Carl F. Brand of Stan- 
ford University, reported that the Pacific Coast Branch had 
a membership of 321, a gain of seven over the preceding year, 
and that expenses had been met by the subvention from the 
American Historical Association, by the sale of the Proceed- 
ings, and by the registration fee at the annual meeting. 

The Committee on Nominations, consisting of Professors 
William A. Morris, chairman; Andrew Fish, Osgood Hardy, 





2 Printed in the Pacific Historical Review for March, 1932. 
8 Prof. Martin’s paper is to be published in the Hispanic American Historical Review. 
4 Printed in the Pacific Historical Review for March, 1932. 
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Yamato Ichihashi, and John C. Parish, reported the following 
nominations: 


President, Edward M. Hulme, Stanford University 
Vice-President, Charles E. Chapman, University of California 
Secretary-T reasurer, Carl F. Brand, Stanford University 


The Council, the above officers and 


William H. Ellison, Santa Barbara State Teachers College 
Andrew Fish, University of Oregon 

C. Eden Quainton, University of Washington 

Oswald H. Wedel, University of Arizona 


Board of Editors for the Pacific Historical Review: 


Donald G. Barnes, University of Washington 

Dan E. Clark, University of Oregon 

Cardinal Goodwin, Mills College 

George P. Hammond, University of Southern California 

Herbert I. Priestley, University of California 

Payson j. Treat, Stanford University 

John C. Parish, Managing Editor, University of California at Los 
Angeles. 


The nominating committee reported in favor of electing one- 
third of the Board of Editors every year, and that the term 
for the Managing Editor should be three years. | 

On motion the report of the committee was adopted and these 
officers were declared elected for the ensuing year. In the subse- 
quent drawing of lots for the Board of Editors, Professors 
Barnes and Clark drew the one year term, Hammond and 
Priestley the two year term, and Goodwin and Treat the three 
year term. 

The Committee on Resolutions, consisting of Professor Regi- 
nald F. Arragon, chairman; Monsignor Joseph Gleason, and 
Professor Frederic V. Church, presented the following reso- 
lutions, which were adopted : 


Resolved, that the Pacific Coast Branch of the American Historical Asso- 
ciation congratulates Professor Herbert E. Bolton on his elevation to the 
presidency of the Association and instructs the secretary to telegraph him 
the sense of this resolution. 
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Resolved, that the Pacific Coast Branch appreciates greatly the work of 
the Publications Committee in completing the plans for an historical quar. 
terly and expresses to its members the sense of the debt of the Branch fo; 
this achievement and for their attention to the publication of the Proceedings, 

Resolved, that we wish the University of California to know how much 
we have enjoyed its hospitality and to express our appreciation in particular 
to President and Mrs. Sproul, to the members of the Department of History, 
and to the management of International House. 


Professor John C. Parish, chairman of the Committee on 
Publications, reported that sufficient support had been prom- 
ised to warrant launching the new quarterly, the Pacific 
Historical Review. Expenses would be met from subscriptions, 
the donations of individual and institutional patrons, adver- 
tising, and the subvention from the American Historical Asso- 
ciation. The scope of the magazine would be the Pacific area, 
but the number replacing the present Proceedings would be 
devoted largely to the European field. 

On motion it was decided to bestow upon the Board of 
Editors complete control in determining what should be ac- 
cepted for publication in the new Review. 

The secretary acknowledged the receipt of two invitations, 
from the University of Southern California and from Occi- 
dental College, for the next annual meeting. The invitations 
were referred to the Council. 


CARL F. BRAND 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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History and the Fall of Rome’ 
R.F. Arragon 


It is not for me to turn a fresh page in the history of the Roman 
Empire. I have no new solution of the problem of its decline 
and fall to propose, nor shall [ attempt a selective judgment of 
the old solutions. A cursory examination of a discussion which 
we can trace back to Polybius and which has grown steadily 
more active from the time of the Renaissance reveals a multi- 
plicity and diversity of opinion that would overflow the confines 
of a short paper. It is a field in which it is exceptionally dan- 
gerous to generalize. There is scarcely a judgment that is not 
disputed or a statement of facts that is not open to question. 
Veterans must move warily amid the conflict of data and in- 
terpretations, while the rest of us can not be so bold as to claim 
that we have found even a modicum of certainty among the 
contesting theories. 

Variety of conclusions is characteristic, as we know too well, 
of every problem of history. The historical process is protean, 
taking different shapes for different eyes and changing form 
for the same observer even while he examines it. All of its 
questions are in some degree baffling, and an adequate under- 
standing of even a small part of its course generally eludes us. 
An interpreter rarely satisfies himself and really never should 
do so, for he certainly never quite satisfies another. At least 
this seems to be true of the fall of Rome. The many-sidedness 
of a society and civilization like the Greco-Roman and the 
perplexing breadth of the issues raised by its disappearance 
give great range for personal interpretation. Subjectivity is 


1 This paper and the ones which follow were read before the Pacific Coast Branch of 
the American Historical Association at the annual meeting in December, 1931. The 
present number of the Review takes the place of the Proceedings which have been pub- 
lished annually by the Pacific Coast Branch for the past five years. [Eprror] 
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actively at work, and in the diversity and conflict of opinion 
can be seen the individuality of the investigator and the play of 
the currents of modern thought, popular and scholarly. 

The Zeitgeist has imposed no agreement upon historians of 
the Roman Empire. It is itself too ill-defined and too charac. 
terized by diversity. Yet there is in the study of the fall of 
Rome distinct reflection of certain common, though contra- 
dictory, intellectual preoccupations of the age. Some of these 
are recent in development and others date back to Gibbon 
and Vico, to Godefroy and Machiavelli. 

By way of introduction let us note the lost repute of the year 
476. No one would wish to be suspected of supposing that the 
deposition of an emperor or, for that matter, the sack of Rome 
or the German conquest of the western provinces was a pe- 
culiarly decisive event. We may not be so sure as we were a 
short time ago that nature makes no leaps, but we can not yet 
believe in catastrophes that were not long and deeply prepared 
and slow in working themselves out. Some may hesitate even 
before Gibbon’s title, Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
fearing that concentration of attention upon the state might 
imply, despite his breadth of treatment, a neglect of economic, 
racial, cultural or other social aspects. Nor does the idea of 


a decline of ancient society and civilization alone satisfy, since 


we discover in Christianity and barbarian kingdoms, in the 
manorial system and serfdom, and in the political principle of 
personal loyalty, active elements constructive of the Middle 
Ages. There was an “up” as well as a “down”, and the two appear 
inextricably intermingled. Hence we have succeeded in re- 
placing the Fall of Rome by something like the Decay of the 
Ancient World (or of Antique Culture) and the Origins of the 
Middle Ages or, more simply and ambiguously, the Transition 
from Antique to Medieval Society. The loss of definiteness is, 
we may hope, a gain in breadth of understanding; but it shows 
that the vivid uniqueness of events is in danger of being stifled 
in the atmosphere of the historical process. Concreteness we 
still must have and can have through illustration and symbol. 
There is still vitality in the phrase “the Fall of Rome,” if we 
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accept ‘‘Rome”’ as the rich symbol that she was to her citizens 
and subjects. It has force enough to carry the weight of what 
Gibbon called “a revolution which will ever be remembered, 
and is still felt, by the nations of the earth.” 

In turning to the answers proposed to the questions how or 
why this revolution occurred, we come at once upon the influ- 
ence of the successes of natural science. What could be simpler 
and more in accordance with scientific prepossessions than to 
rely upon nature as the dynamic element in the decline of 
ancient society, thereby relieving man of the burden of main- 
taining the health of the state and its culture and sparing the 
historian the analysis of the complexities of human behavior? 
Contemporary geographers propose climatic change, both as 
a succession of cycles of wet and dry periods and as a gradual 
diminution of rainfall in Mediterranean lands since classical 
times. An alternative theory — that of the exhaustion of the soil’s 
fertility—is older but has been given fresh life. I hesitate to 
think, however, that these are fair examples of the contributions 
which the natural sciences may make to history. They do not 
rest upon proofs such as those sciences demand from exact 
observation and laboratory experiment. Discovery of physical 
traces of climatic cycles, such as tree rings in the Mediterranean 
world, and studies in soil chemistry (ancient soils being beyond 
examination) may establish the possibility of climatic change 
and soil exhaustion. Their application to the ancient society 
would still be hypothetical. Physical science, indeed, does not 
remain pure when it touches human activity. Man has an 
awkward way of interfering. May not men have interfered 
with the water-supply as much as it has interfered with them? 
What are the inescapable effects of climate upon culture, in 
view of man’s capacity for adjustment? Nor is soil exhaustion 
merely a physical phenomenon. It depends upon how man 
cultivates the land—a social technique—and ‘so this solution 
leads into the question of ancient knowledge and practice of 
agriculture and loses its simplicity and inevitability. At present 
at any rate these theories must depend on the same sort of 
evidence as any other historical concept, and they appear to 
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be based far too much upon inference from the very social 
conditions which they are used to explain. 

The advances of biology in the understanding of man as 
an organism suggest its help. Malaria seconds depleted fertility 
as a cause of agricultural depopulation. It has done more; it 
has achieved a cyclic theory of successive virulence and mild- 
ness that rivals climatic cycles as the explanation of periods 
of Roman history. Malaria is, however, subject to the same 
critique as the physical theories. More significant are the claims 
made for race. Behind these is the emphasis of biology and 
of the related psychology of instinct upon heredity and the 
persistence of distinctive traits. It has been lent some counte- 
nance also by the efforts of physical anthropologists to divide 
men into racial groups according to bodily distinctions, al- 
though their difficulties and contradictions have in turn sug- 
gested doubts. Even more attractively than the other scientific 
proposals does the idea of race link the prestige of natural 
science with a present impossibility of proof of how applicable 


it is to the society of the Roman Empire. Race stands for 


unknown quantities, mysterious differences between the tempers 
of peoples. These can not now, if ever, be related to the physical 
differences described by anthropologists. They certainly can 
not be verified for Romans, Greeks and Syrians, who were 
neither pure nor distinct as physical races. Yet this intangibility 
enables the theory of racial contamination to explain, plausibly 
and without fear of positive refutation, whatever seems other- 
wise inexplicable in the decline of Roman leadership. 

To behaviorist psychology, sociology, and cultural anthro- 
pology, the biological theory of racial differences is an assump- 
tion as gratuitous as it is unproved. They put their trust in social 
environment variously described as conditioning of reflexes 
(apparently education in a generic sense), as group attitudes 
and loyalties, customs, mores and the like, or more broadly as 


culture. The spirit and capacity of peoples are held to be cul- 


tural traits. The reasons for changes in society must be sought 
within the field of society without recourse to gods out of the 
machine. The decay of the antique state and of its civilization 
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is thus to be described as a process of change of culture, studied 
with the intent of understanding that incessant adjustment and 
readjustment that went on from the earliest days of the Roman 
republic (and can be examined even earlier in Greece). Ex- 
pansion was an active agent in the process, and in the end 
cultural, instead of racial, contamination took place. Or the 
problem is approached in terms of group-psychology, and we 
must observe, as a special phase of cultural change, the decline 
of loyalty to the antique community or city-state and the ‘change 
of mentality’ from classic this-worldly reasonableness to emo- 
tional conviction of principalities and powers beyond human 
understanding. In such ways, the social studies that seek to 
range themselves alongside of the natural sciences and chal- 
lenge comparison with them as exponents of a naturalistic order 
provide suggestive hints for the exploration of a decadent 
society. This is especially true of anthropology with its analysis 
of culture. Thence start fascinating speculations on many topics, 
ranging from the decline of military zeal and social responsi- 
bility to conditions of intelligence and taste. These ideas are 
of course not new to social philosophers and to students of the 
later Roman Empire. They have merely gained distinctive 
recognition as concepts worthy of science with the emergence 
of the anthropological and socio-psychological points of view. 
The resulting interpretations have not the exactness and cer- 
tainty of scientific conclusions. We may well wonder how much 
more they are than speculations. 

The suggestions of economics deal with labor-supply, markets 
and regional competition, decentralization of production, cur- 
rency disorder, incidence of taxation, security of property, 
laissez-faire. Politics seems still less novel with its concern 
over the degree of responsiveness and responsibility in the 
relations of the government and governed, the connection be- 
tween autocracy and urban autonomy, the efficiency, integrity 
and steadiness of administration, the relation of the classes to 
politics, the method of imperial succession, the role of the army, 
the social policy of imperial edicts and jurisprudence. 

Rich has been the suggestiveness of modern ideals and prob- 
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lems in these and related fields. In the matter of currency, for 
instance, interest in instability and debasement and in supplies 
of gold and silver would seem to stem from modern monetary 
experience and theory. The importance of the lack of machinery 
and of rapid communication is suggested by our success along 
these lines. Eighteenth century rationalism placed upon the 
Christian Church the guilt of undermining and supplanting 
the loyalty of Roman citizens. Economic individualism simi- 
larly has directed the attack upon the state’s interference with 
freedom of occupation and of trade in the fourth and fifth 
centuries. The ideal of political and economic liberty is per- 
vasive in its influence—upon views of slavery as a social cancer, 
of the vicious contrast between the power and display of con- 
centrated wealth and the poverty of the laborer and peasant, 
of autocracy and militarism as signs of disaster, and of imper- 
ialism and the exploitation of backward peoples as dangerous 
stimulants to the prosperity of the Roman Empire. 

Opposing diagnoses of what is wrong with present society 
likewise find their echoes in the interpretation of Rome’s fall- 
the pacifism of the upper classes, degenerate ideals of cosmo- 
politan equality, and the communism of the peasant-masses 
striking through the army at the wealth and rule of the aristoc- 
racies in whose urban culture and prosperity they had no share. 
Nor should the self-destruction of these aristocracies through 
race-suicide be forgotten. And, although the Zeitgeist frowns 
upon taking seriously a case against Roman morals, it permits 
something to be said of an alleged physical degeneracy of the 
Roman stock. 

The parallel between contemporary pessimism and the in- 


terpretation of ancient society should be extended to cover the 


waning of rationalism and the simultaneous growth of skep- 
ticism and of faith, as well as the changes in style and taste in 
the arts and letters. These ideas are not the less significant of a 
modern sense of decadence because they are often vague and 
contradictory and (quite properly) concern the Hellenistic 
Age as much as they do its continuation in the Roman. This 
pessimistic spirit, which is naturally deeply interested in the 
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best known example of the passing of a great civilization, 
contributes not only to the decline of the belief in progress (at 
least as something inevitable) but also to the vogue of cycles 
in history. The cyclic theory is more readily applicable than 
the idea of progress to the decay of Roman society, unless 
progress partake of the cycle by becoming a spiral. 

The cyclic theory finds support in the popularity of bi- 
ology. In various ways ancient society had lost vigor, and on 
the analogy of growth its condition suggests old age, as the 
closing epoch in a life-cycle. The idea goes back to the ancients 
themselves and has had the support of such thinkers as Machia- 
velli, Vico and Hegel. The terms decay and decadence witness 
the currency of the metaphor. If ancient society and culture 
were organic, the end was dissolution. This view gives an 
inevitability and unity to the confusion and complexity of the 
changes at the end of the ancient world. For a complete ex- 
planation, medieval society must be supposed to have been at 
the same time in swaddling clothes. The elements of these dis- 
tinct lives are rather difficult to disentangle; but the organisms 
are of a different type than those which we ordinarily know, 
and we must, I suppose, expect strange things. Here again is’ 
an hypothesis whose validity can not rest on rational proof. 
None the less the organic and cyclic theory has shaped pro- 
foundly our views and our language concerning the decline and 
fall of Rome and concerning history in general. We can not 
escape its suggestive implications. Recall for instance the Hege- 
lian interpretation of the emergence and self-refutation of the 
reason in classic society, borrowed with so much else by Oswald 
Spengler. Akin to this is the thesis that a people’s political and 
economic success, in the natural course of things, saps the civic 
virtues and energy which brought this prosperity. It is hard to 
keep such ideas within the rdle of suggestion and metaphor, 
and yet it is at our peril that we let them take a more ambitious 
part, for, like other formule of simple and inevitable order 
in events, they evade rather than solve the problems set by the 
elusiveness of human nature. : 

On the other hand, the concepts of culture and of cultural 
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change, unless we assume a mysterious organic force or geo. 


graphic control, do not give us a unifying principle of interpre. 
tation for the Fall of Rome. Change was such an intricate 
process in the complex Greco-Roman society that each situation 
or adjustment was really unique. We can isolate in our thought 
various elements for the purpose of generalization; but this 
selection gives us merely certain groupings of facts or events, 
certain lines of development or causal sequences. Unless we 
can combine them all in one sequence, we have not excluded 
contingency or unfathomed chance. It is present if only as the 
result of the meeting of two sequences. The particular relation- 


ships which the elements assumed have to us something of the © 


uniquely fortuitous in them. This is why Bury recognized the 
place of accident in the end of the Roman Empire. He gave 
particular importance to individual traits; but, even if we 
should rule out the effect of individual variation by the weight 
of the social mass, we should not have evaded chance. In fact 
the complexity of explaining culture by culture makes us 
wonder sometimes whether it is not all accident. This is in part 
because of the limitations of our knowledge. We do not and 
can not know many of the factors in Roman society. The process 
of change, moreover, had long been under way before the 
period when we can first examine it in detail. We are baffled 
also by the importance of diffusion or cultural contact in stimu- 
lating change. What determined the course of Roman life was 
not so much the society of Latium, significant as that was, but 
what it touched in Etruria, Campania, Sicily and North Africa, 
in Anatolia and Syria, in Gaul and Illyria, and beyond the 
Danube and the Rhine. Here lay contingency at every fresh 
horizon. We may therefore seek to construct a Mediterranean 
cultural synthesis, but we do not escape chance except perhaps 
temporarily by facile generalization. | 

Are we then left with anarchy, with the field of history as 
to Arnold 


. a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight 
Where ignorant armies clash by night? 
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The gloomy conclusion that “in essence incoherent and im- 
moral, history had to be taught as such or falsified” led Henry 
Adams to abandon teaching and yet urged him all his life to 
discover the principle of unity. We would not (perhaps could 
not) take the first step nor would we be so ambitious in the 
second, and yet I suspect that all students of history are at the 
task of reducing history to order, dispelling the ignorance that 
makes events appear to be chaotic and without reason or to have 
been put together with what seems a false logic. We cannot 
imagine causeless happenings, and we look everywhere for the 
orderly continuity of phenomena. 

There has been some boggling at the idea of causation 
recently, in accordance with present tendencies of thought. 
Origins and development are felt to do more justice to the 
intricateness of the non-mechanical, “organic” patterns of cul- 
tural change. Cause and effect have lost caste even in the 
physical sciences, with the change of emphasis which makes 
their aim not to explain but to describe and their “laws” not 
regulations of nature but descriptions of modes of behavior. 
Another reason that the “how” is preferred to the “why” is 
that we stop short of ultimates and do not want to get entangled 
in the question of a First or Final Cause. But is it not simply 
an illusion that we are, or even wish, to escape from the idea 
of causation in a general sense? All arrangement of events that 
appears reasonable and significant rests on a relation between 
them, the bearing they have on each other. And this bearing can 
not be arbitrary and whimsical. To satisfy us in any degree it 
must have some general validity. Thus history must accept a 
certain basic uniformity in human nature or else no logical 
descriptions, causal sequences nor lines of development would 
be possible. Human experience must be assumed to be com- 
parable in some respects wherever we find it. In whatever way 
we proceed and whatever terms we use, our interpretation 
depends upon the conscious or unconscious assumption of some 
sort of orderliness in the happenings of nature and of society. 
This is a metaphysical assumption and probably implies a Final 
Cause and the concept of purpose in the world, but why, after 
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all, should we be troubled about such a philosophical abstrac. 
tion as that? 

History is, nevertheless, not a natural or naturalistic science, 
It must have some orderliness or it is meaningless. It finds, 
however, suggestions of order, rather than exact or complete 
principles of order, in men’s affairs. When it does otherwise, 
it will be sociology and will formulate social laws, instead of 
continuing to yield to the challenge of the inexhaustible unique- 
nesses ‘still awaiting interpretation in the closing scenes of 
ancient life. It is the old dilemma. We demand order appre- 
hended by reason, and at the same time we require freedom 
for human will. We wish to have both causation and con- 
tingency. 

Is it an embarrassing conclusion that I suggest, that history 
should be content with eclecticism, with the air of being con- 
fused and of veering at a breath of wind from any quarter? 
I think not. Her wisdom will be proportionate to her experience 
of men and of nature, and all interpretations of these are grist 
to her mill. This is not servile dependence on present experi- 
ence. From the near and far past, through tradition and through 
the study of history, have come the canons of politics, economics, 
anthropology and sociology. Out of the experience of the race 
have come the temper of the times, its scientific spirit, its 
cultural interests, its ideals, which in turn shape its interpreta- 
tion of that past experience as history. In history the past and 
the present meet, and history proceeds by a mutual criticism of 
these two sorts of experience. History is a humanistic discipline. 
It aims at expounding no absolutes. It is content with the criti- 
cism of experience for drawing from the chaos of events some 
suggestions of order for illuminating our understanding of 
human nature, of society and of the values for which men live. 


R. F. ARRAGON 


Reed College 
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The Popes and the Twelfth Century Renaissance 
Paul B. Schaeffer 


In the twelfth century renaissance the patronage of the popes 
was not so important as in the later Italian revival, but it was 
a significant factor, and clearly deserves more attention than 
ithas ever received. The renaissance interests and achievements 
of the twelfth century popes may be traced in many fields. We 
shall pass over their political activity though the political 
achievements of the popes from Gregory VII to Innocent III 
obviously reflect current ideas of the renaissance and may fairly 
be compared in importance with the political achievements of 
the popes in any other century, and we shall follow instead their 
more narrowly cultural interests, their cultivation of learning 
and the arts. 

Although in a larger view the influence of the cardinals and 
the Curia generally can not be easily differentiated from that 
of the popes, here we shall be limited to the popes themselves, 
and the time limitation will be made equally arbitrary. The 
twelfth century popes will include the seventeen from Urban 
1 through Innocent III (1087-1216). What inierests, literary 
and artistic, of the twelfth century renaissance did these popes 
share and how much did they accomplish? 

It is evident that their interests and their achievements might 
well be extremely disproportionate, for the opening of the 
twelfth century found the papacy in frightful difficulties and 
throughout the century the popes were seldom really secure 
in their capital. To be sure, turbulence would scarcely differen- 
tiate this period from the later Italian renaissance, nor ade- 
quately excuse the popes from furthering cultural projects— 
particularly if they were actually disposing of the wealth which 
St. Bernard was sure was passing to Rome in his time of 
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Walter von der Vogelweide a generation later. Through the 
whole century, with schism in the papacy, strife with the em. 
perors, even revolution in Rome, few popes were able to Stay 
in their capital over long periods; as refugees they were in no 
position to continue renaissance work of aay sort. Even more 
serious — though not furnishing too great a contrast to the later 
revival —was the short tenure of the papacy by the twelfth cen. 
tury incumbents. Of the seventeen, eight had very short terms, 
totalling less than fourteen years. 

Then, too, in the first half of the century St. Bernard occupied 
so dominant a position in the Church that his obscurantism 
might be expected to impose on the papacy and prevent at least 
the popes who were monks from favoring the literary and scien- 
tific revival; the more severe monastic standards he imposed 
might prevent the popes as monks from patronising learning. 
As a matter of fact, there is little or nothing to choose between 
the popes who were monks and those who were not, so far as 
their general education is concerned, or their literary patronage, 


The six popes who were monks include Paschal 11, Innocent i, . 


Eugenius III, and Hadrian IV, all active patrons in some field. 

All the popes, whether monks or not, were well educated if 
we may trust their biographers. Among the first qualifications 
for their great office, learning is always prominently listed: 
Paschal II, learned and a patron of learning;* Gelasius I1, the 
great reformer of the papal chancery;* Honorius II of whom 
it is reported that when the abbot of Monte Cassino was asked 
who the new Pope was, he said he didn’t know his parentage, 
but of one thing he was certain, “He is full of literature from 
his head to his feet” ; * Celestine 11, pupil of Abelard and zealous 
defender of his master, himself a distinguished master in the 
schools; * Lucius II, librarian at the Curia, chosen on account 
of his learning and his virtue; ° Hadrian Iv, even while a student 


11. Duchesne, Liber pontificalis, u, 296; J. P. Migne, Patrologia latina, cLxi, 215-16. 

2 Duchesne, of. cif., u, 311 ff.; Migne, of. cit., CLXxIm, 1046. 

3“Chronicon Casinense”, in Muratori, Rerum italicarum scriptores, tv, 548; “senex 
eruditissimus”, in A. le Prévost (ed.), Ordericus Vitalis, 1, 466. 

4 Migne, of. cit., CLXXxul, 358. 

5 Boso, in Duchesne, of. cit., U1, 385. 
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at Paris, where he knew John of Salisbury, also at Montpellier, 
possessing a great reputation for frequent, unremitting study, 
for skill in Latin and English, excellent singing, and distin- 
guished preaching; ° Alexander III, professor of canon law at 
Bologna, with a great reputation as a canonist;‘ Urban III, 
who studied at Paris, and was named last as possibly greatest 
of the eruditi of St. Thomas Becket;* Gregory vill, learned 
chancellor at the Curia; ° Celestine III, who came to the papacy 
as the learned Cardinal Hyacinth, described as literatissimus— 
like his predecessor and namesake, a partisan of Abelard;*° 
Innocent III, student of philosophy and theology at Rome, Paris, 
and Bologna, characterized by the contemporary king of 
Aragon, “‘he was a good clerk in the sound learning that a pope 
should have”.** Evidently all these popes possessed sound: 
learning. 

Several were educated in France, the center of the twelfth 
century renaissance, and throughout the century the papacy 
enjoyed the closest association with France. Urban II launched 
the First Crusade there, St. Bernard ruled the papacy from a 
French monastery, Alexander II! lived a long time in exile in 
France. 

Granted the excellence of the education of the popes, and 
their opportunity for contact with the sources of the twelfth 
century renaissance, what did they produce? Not many of 
them attained real distinction as writers; Gelasius II wrote 
some saints’ lives,” Alexander III’s writings are important in 
the development of canon law;** Gregory VIII wrote a book 


8 Tbid., u, 388-89. 

7“In utroque iure peritissimus”’, Richard of Poitiers in Monumenta Germaniae His- 
torica, xxvi, 85, hereafter cited as M.G.H.; H. Rashdall, Universities of Europe in the 
Middle Ages, 1, 133; H. Mann, Lives of the Popes in the Middle Ages, x, 8-9. 

8 J.C. Robertson (ed.), Materials for the history of Thomas Becket, 1, 528-29; Mann, 
op. cit., X, 288. 

®Thomas of Capua, in Hahn, Collectio monumentorum veterum, 1, 270; Bibliothéque 
de Ecole des Chartes (1881), 161 ff.; Mann, of. cit., X, 316, 327-28. 

10 John of Salisbury, in R. L. Poole (ed.), Historia pontificalis, 63-64. 

11 Chronicle of James of Aragon (translated by Don Pascual de Gayangos), 18-19; 
Mann, of. cit., XI, 9. 
12 Migne, of. cit., CLXXIII, 1046. 
13 Mann, of. cit., X, 9. 
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of rules on the cursus; * only Innocent III's writings have much 
general importance, particularly De contemptu mundi, De 
sacrificio missae, De quadripartita specie nuptiarum, Dialogus 
inter Deum et peccatorem, and his sermons.” 

Neither for writing themselves nor for patronizing the lite. 
rary or artistic activity of others were conditions in Italy 
through the period very favorable.** As the century opened, 
the higher clergy in Italy more than elsewhere—and Italian 
conditions were always first in determining papal policies—the 
higher clergy was deep in the investiture struggle, and the First 
Crusade diverted streams of pilgrims (and their gold) away 
from Rome (though in the long run the popes more than made 
up this initial loss). But intellectual leadership early in the 
twelfth century definitely passed to Bologna and to Paris, and 
the greatest Italian scholars of the period pursued their careers 
far away from Rome-like Lanfranc earlier, and St. Anselm, 
and Peter Lombard at Paris. 

In evaluating the positive interests of the popes in the twelfth 
century renaissance the clearest evidence is archaeological; as 
the popes of the later Italian renaissance were great builders, 
so were their twelfth century predecessors. Even before the 
investiture struggle had ended, Paschal II, in the midst of grave 
difficulties began to rebuild and restore Rome; he dedicated 
over twenty churches (so many had been destroyed in the sack 
of the city by Robert Guiscard in 1084) .** Once the Concordat 
of Worms was sealed (1122), the pope was in a more favorable 
situation, and Calixtus II did a really great work.** He restored 
the walls of Rome, he built aqueducts, and especially he com- 
memorated the end of the struggle in the chapel he built in the 
Lateran (it was finished by the anti-pope Anacletus 11). Here 
twelfth century art glorified this great historical event in a 


14 See note 9, above. 

15 Migne, op. cit., 217; Gesta, in Migne, of. cit., ccx1v; Mann, of. cit., XI, 22-27. 

16 C, H. Haskins, The renaissance of the twelfth century, 54; F. Gregorovius, The city 
of Rome in the Middle Ages, Ww, part 1, 282-84, 301-04, 311, IV, part I, 638-39. 

17 Duchesne, of. cit., 11, 305, 310, notes 65-67; Gregorovius, op. cit., IV, part I, 376-77; 
Mann, o#. cit., vill, 81. 

18 Boso, in Duchesne, of. cit., u, 378-79; Pandulf, also in Duchesne, of. cit., U1, 323-24 
note 12. 
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great fresco of the Madonna surrounded by angels, with one 
pope-saint (Sylvester I) on the right and another on the left 
(Anacletus I), while kneeling at her feet were Calixtus II and 
Anacletus II (later changed to Anastasius IV). 

In a hall near this chapel were painted more frescoes of the 
investiture struggle, with portraits of all the popes from Alex- 
ander II to Calixtus himself treading anti-popes under foot. 
The portraits were doubtless rude, perhaps even barbarous, 
though we can not judge fairly now, for they were destroyed 
in the eighteenth century and the sixteenth century judgment 
of them as foedissima pictura means nothing when we remem- 
ber what sixteenth century connoisseurs thought of all medieval 
painting. St. Peter’s was enriched by Calixtus with lesser works 
of art; he is said never to have entered the church without leav- 
ing a present. He also began, through his chamberlain Alfanus, 
the reconstruction of Santa Maria in Cosmedin, which is an 
acknowledged masterpiece of medieval art.” 

The schism of 1130 did not interrupt the work of reconstruc- 
tion, for the claimant who held Rome (the anti-pope Anacletus 
il of the great family, originally Jewish, of the Pierleone) was 
an enthusiastic builder. When Innocent I, the true pope, came 
back to Rome, 1139, he eagerly prosecuted his rival’s work in 
the Trastevere (both were from that part of Rome).” Santa 
Maria in Trastevere with its beautiful mosaics is the best ex- 
ample of the work of this period. Innocent I! also made 
additions to the palace of the Lateran, and decorated two new 
rooms there with frescoes of recent historical events, the Em- 
peror Lothair’s deference to the pope, his promise to respect 
the privileges of Rome-—frescoes which were to exasperate 
Frederick Barbarossa a generation later. 

Innocent’s successor, Lucius II, rebuilt Santa Croce and 
Eugenius III (though a Cistercian, and even as pope very much 
under the watchful eye of St. Bernard who did not at all approve 
the new building activity) not only restored Santa Maria 


19. Robert, Histoire du pope Calixte u, passim; Gregorovius, op. cit., Iv, part U, 
400-02, 693; Mann, of. cit., vill, 178-81. 

20 Boso, in Duchesne, of. cit., u, 384; A. L. Frothingham, The monuments of Christian 
Rome, 127-28; Migne, op. cit., CXCIV, 1552. 
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Maggiore, but built a palace at Segni and another at Rome, 
which has developed into the present Vatican (this was con- 
tinued by Celestine 111).” John of Salisbury about this time 
complained that the popes were building palaces while the 
churches were falling in ruins.” John of Salisbury’s own great 
friend and patron, Pope Hadrian Iv, does not deserve this 
reproach for, though he did build many fortresses near Rome 
(Radiocofani, Orcle), he is known to have repaired many 
churches as well.” Alexander III also did considerable building 
both in Rome and the cities near Rome, though a great part 
of his pontificate was spent in exile. His immediate successors 
were in office too short a time to accomplish anything, but the 
building activity of Clement III and Celestine III in the last 
decade of the century was really significant; from their time 
date the oldest cloisters in Rome at San Lorenzo and in the 
Lateran, admirably reflecting the great advance made in archi- 
tecture in the twelfth century.” 

As one would expect, Innocent II had begun building long 
before he was pope. He is said to have used ecclesiastical reve- 
nues to build the Torre dei Conti, the highest tower in the city, 
and then to have expiated his sin by founding the hospital of 
San Spirito in Sassia. He rebuilt or repaired many churches 
in Rome and in the Patrimony (Saints Sergius, Bacchus, Sixtus, 
Sylvester, Maria Maggiore, Peter, Agnes, Constantine, the 
Lateran) notably Santa Maria in Trastevere. He made many 
additions to the Vatican Palace and surrounded it with a wall 
with two towers.” 

Along with this patronage of architecture ran inevitably 
the patronage of painting and sculpture, and the lesser arts. 
There are occasional significant contemporary allusions to 
papal interest in sculpture. It was, no doubt, from religious and 


21 Duchesne, of. cit., u, 387; Muratori, of. cit., 1, 439; Gregorovius, of. cit., Iv, part 
Il, 699. 

22 R. C. Poole (ed.), Polycraticus, Vi, c. 24, 264. 

28 Duchesne, of. cit., 1, 395-96; Mann, of. cit., IX, 279. 

24 Duchesne, of. cit., U, 451; Migne, op. cit., ccvi, 910; Jaffé-Loewenfeld, Regesta 
pontificum, 16797. , 

25 Matthew Paris, Chronica majora, il, 630, note; M.G.H., 1x, 126, xvi, 248, xxi, 16, 
XI, 1127. 
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not from artistic zeal that Honorius II so gratefully received the 

golden heads of the three headed god, Triglav, sent by Otto 
of Bamberg after he converted the Pomeranians and destroyed 
their god.** Innocent II selected the porphyry coffin of the 
Emperor Hadrian for his own tomb, Eugenius commissioned 
one for himself to be made from stones from ancient tombs, 
Anastasius IV was buried in the sarcophagus of St. Helena.” 
Among the very finest Greek works of the century is the silver 
altar font Celestine II presented to the cathedral of his native 
city (Citta di Castello). Hadrian Iv sent Roman sculptors to 
Pisa to work in a monastery there.” Clement III had an ancient 
equestrian statue of Marcus Aurelius set up before the Lateran 
as a public ornament. Innocent III has left a beautiful fountain 
at Ferentino and he is said to have given 133 chalices to as many 
churches in Rome.” 

In a renaissance you expect splendor, and the popes of the 
twelfth century had their moments of renaissance splendor. 
Calixtus II’s return to Rome in 1120 was splendid beyond 
anything known before by that generation—the Sacred Way 
was gay with triumphal arches gilded and draped; his recep- 
tion in Amalfi was, if anything, more gorgeous; the streets 
were hung with silk; aromatic herbs burned in gold and silver 
censers ; the music of cymbals and lyres resounded everywhere.” 
Even in exile Innocent II’s coronation at St. Denis was glorious, 
and a contemporary chronicler significantly describes the 
Second Lateran Council (1139) as superior to all others in 
splendid apparel, in venerable appearance, in learning.” Alex- 
ander III enthroned at St. Mark’s in Venice to receive the 
submission of Frederick Barbarossa (1177) impressed the 
whole world, and his Lateran Council (1179) was the most 


26 M.G.H., Xi, 127. 

27 Duchesne, of. cit., 1, 385, note 2, 387, note 3, 388, note 3; Migne, of. cit., CXCIV, 1552; 
R. Lanciani, Pagan and Christian Rome, 197 ff.; Gregorovius, op. cit., IV, part U, 524; 
H. K. Mann, Tombs and portraits of the Popes of the Middle Ages, 30-35. 

28 Migne, of. cit., CLXXXVIII, 1461; Mann, of. cit., 1x, 280. 

29 Gesta, chapt. 14, 137, 144-49, in Migne, of. cit., ccx1v; Mann, of. cit., XI, 90-93. 

30 Migne, of. cit., CLXXIII, 1179-80. 

31 M.G.H., xxvi, 44; Suger, Vita Ludovici Grossi (edited by H. Waquet), 262-64; 
C. J. Hefele, Konziliengeschichte (translated by H. Leclercq), Vv, part 1, 721-22. 
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imposing to date.” Greatest of all was the Fourth Laterap 
Council of the greatest of all the popes, Innocent 111. 

It is impossible to follow here the other interests of the popes 
for until adequate biographies of all are available their copn- 
tributions to the revival in all its phases can not be at all satis. 
factorily assessed. Further investigation will doubtless reveal] 
as much scientific and literary zeal on their part as artistic 
interest and achievement. I can not pass over the note struck ip 
Alexander’s legislation for the new schools that were to become 
universities (October 20, 1171). He advocated free education 
“lest learning which ought to be imparted gratis should seem 
to be offered for sale, that by the pity of the Church the poor 
may rejoice that learning is within their grasp”.™ Innocent I11’s 
work in this direction is well known, his interest in the Univer- 
sity of Paris was deep and abiding, and it was substantially his 
policy that was followed by Honorius Il! and Gregory Ix, the 
policy that made the University of Paris supreme in the me- 
dieval intellectual world. 

Unfortunately, the historical interest which led the popes to 
commission frescoes of great contemporary events does not 
seem to have carried over into the field of historical writing. 
No great chronicles were written at Rome, though important 
historical material (archival) was collected at the instance of 
the popes. Godfrey of Viterbo’s dedication of his Pantheon to 
Gregory VIII has little general significance * —‘‘Wherefore, if 
any one composes a new history, right reason suggests that, 
before it be submitted to the public, it should be presented for 
papal examination. Then if it be thought worthy, it may receive 
approbation and authority, from him to whom all things on 
heaven and earth have been committed by God. Wherefore, 
most reverend father, do I present this little work of mine . . . 
to your favor, that it may receive the amendment or approba- 
tion of the Holy Roman Church”. Innocent I11’s patronage of 


32 Hefele, op. cit., V, part 1, 1086-87. 

33 Jbid., v, part 1, 1316-23. 

34 G. Post, “Alexander m1, the Licentia docendi, and the rise of the universities”, in 
Haskins Anniversary Essays, 257; Mann, op. cit., X, 10. 

35 M.G.H., xxu, 131 ff.; Mann, of. cit., X, 334. 
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learning is well known through such writers as Geoffrey of 
Vinsauf and Giraldus Cambrensis. Innocent I11, and his prede- 
cessors, Alexander III and Clement III deserve especial credit 
for the peculiar favor they showed the medical profession; not 
only did Innocent appoint a papal physician, but he allotted 
him a house within the Vatican enclosure; both Alexander III 
and Clement III had Jewish doctors.” 

A complete view of the share of the popes in the renaissance 
would include their responsibility for the ruin of Provengal 
culture in the Albigensian Crusade, although even this might 
be balanced by the favor they showed the mendicants who were 
to be— though this was scarcely evident in Innocent III’s ponti- 
ficate—the intellectual lights of the thirteenth century. Even 
from fragmentary evidence it appears that the popes have a 
place in some fields of the renaissance of the twelfth century, 
and if further investigation finds them as active in promoting 
learning and fostering literature as they indubitably were in 
building, they will be assigned an honorable place in that sig- 
nificant movement. 

PAUL B. SCHAEFFER 

University of California 





36 Gesta, in Migne, of. cit., ccxtv, 146; Mann, of. cit., XI, 93. 


Cromwell and the Anabaptists During 1653 
C. Eden Quainton 


It is unfortunate that the word “Anabaptist” so often conjures 
up only the memory of the tragic fate of those fanatics, who 
tried to build the New Jerusalem at Munster during 1534- 
1535. As the result of communistic and anarchical excesses 
such odium was brought upon the movement that it was difficult 
for Anabaptists to encounter any treatment save violent hos- 
tility, bitter prejudice, and persecution. The exaggerated no- 
tions of Jan of Leiden and his associates were not common to 
all Anabaptists by any means, and it was grossly unjust to regard 
the members of the sect indiscriminately as creatures of exactly 
the same stripe as the Munsterites.’ To princes and magistrates, 
however, they were theocratic idealists, enemies of the state 
and of civil authority, and, if some: considered themselves 
exempt from the jurisdiction of the secular arm, the easy in- 
ference was that all of them believed exactly the same thing. 
Thus persecution became the order of the day, and prejudice 
crystallized into hatred. Throughout the sixteenth century this 
was the normal attitude of bishops, princes, and magistrates, 
whose actions served to rivet the yoke of discredit on the neck 
of every Anabaptist. In reality there was considerable variation 
in doctrine among the numerous Anabaptist groups, although 
it is true that certain views were common to all, for example 
the typical Anabaptist opposition to infant baptism. Wild and 
unbridled fanaticism, therefore, is not the general characteristic 
of this sect, which drew its strength usually from the poorer 
and lower classes of society.° 


1 For an account of the Anabaptists at Munster see E. Belfort Bax, Rise and Fall of 
the Anabaptists (New York, 1903). 

2L. Knappert, Het Ontstaan en de Vestiging van het Protestantisme in de Nederlanden, 
180-236; P. J. Blok, Geschiedenis eener Holiandsche Stad, 172-181. 

8 J. H. Langenwalter, Christ's Headship of the Church, 24-41. 
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English Anabaptism owes nothing to Jan of Leiden and the 
extremists at Munster, but sends its roots back to the Nether- 
lands and to the moderate views of Menno Simon, who explic- 
itly rejected the excesses of the Munsterites.* It was not easy 
for an Anabaptist in the sixteenth century to discover a place 
where he could lay his head in safety, and those who fled to 
England to escape persecution in the Netherlands did not 
always find there the haven of refuge for, which they were 
seeking. Their reputation dogged their footsteps wherever they 
went, and, although persecution in England was no doubt spas- 
modic and perhaps less severe than on the continent, they were 
at best exposed to official suspicion and at worst were burnt at 
the stake. Nevertheless these humble, pious folk clung tena- 
ciously to their faith through the stormy reigns of Mary Tudor 
and Elizabeth. The early years of the seventeenth century, how- 
ever, tell little of their history, but the sect grew steadily both 
in numbers and influence. Archbishop Laud had his troubles 
with them, and even he had to admit defeat.* Thus Anabaptist 
determination brought its reward. The sect had prospered and, 
when the Civil War began, was reputed to be numerically one 
of the strongest. At the same time the word Anabaptist was 
often used loosely as a generic term, more or less abusive, to 
describe, more or less accurately, a varied assortment of groups. 
The Quakers and Fifth Monarchy men, for example, were 
certainly entitled to be called Anabaptists, but the label meant 
nothing except dislike, when applied to the Presbyterians.’ 
Anything, however, in the nature of millennial belief or hope 
was certain to be called Anabaptist, as was the case with Fifth 
Monarchy opinions, which were adopted by many Anabaptists, 
especially in the army.*® 


*G. P. Gooch, English Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century (Cambridge, 
England, 1927), 63-64. 

5 John Strype, Annals of England, 306, 320. 

6S. R. Gardiner, History of England from the Accession of James I to the Outbreak 
of the Civil War, 1603-1642 (London, 1899), 1x, 81. 

TL. F. Brown, The Political Activities of the Baptists and Fifth Monarchy Men in 
England during the Interregnum (Washington, 1912), preface. See also Gooch, English 
Democratic Ideas in the Seventeenth Century, 109-110, 226-228. 

8 Brown, The Political Activities of the Baptists and Fifth Monarchy Men in England 
during the Interregnum, 9-11. 
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The Fifth Monarchy men were a group of noisy enthusiasts 
who, in common with most people whose theological specula- 
tions take a decidedly chiliastic turn, based their millenarian 
hopes on what they read in the apocalyptic books of the Bible. 
Prophecies in Daniel and in the Revelation of St. John the 
Divine were easily interpreted; the four monarchies of the 
past—the Assyrian, Persian, Greek, and Roman—were soon 
to disappear; the Rule of the Saints would soon begin; Christ 


would come again to earth and set up the Fifth and last Mon- © 


archy with Himself as King. The high duty of the Fifth 
Monarchy man was to work toward this goal, laying the earthly 
foundations of God’s everlasting kingdom.? It follows, there- 
fore, that Anabaptist strength in the army is of the first im- 
portance. They believed, at least theoretically, in freedom of 
conscience and had taken part in the Civil War to obtain it. 
They had fought, and would again fight if need be, the battles 
of the Lord. Their faith and zeal were tremendous, and the 
addition of Fifth Monarchy doctrines served at once to augment 
their enthusiasm for what was to them the service of God. The 
chief representative of Anabaptism in the army was Thomas 
Harrison, one of the Major-Generals, who was a close associate 
of Cromwell even before the Commonwealth was established. 
Their intimacy grew steadily, and the rise of Anabaptist influ- 
ence, until its apogee was reached in 1653, is closely bound up 
with Harrison’s career.” He was in many respects a staunch 
advocate of typical Anabaptist doctrines; the power of magi- 
strates was in his opinion very limited in its scope, and in the 
sphere of religion non-existent. Thus as early as December, 
1648, he was to be found at a meeting of the Council at 
Whitehall urging Cromwell and the other members to consider 
whether it was within the province of any magistrate to exercise 
anything in the nature of inspection of religion. “I doe humbly 
offer this to your Excellency as the first Question: Whether the 


® [bid., 12-13. 

10 C. H. Firth, ed., Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow, Lieutenant-General of the Horse in 
the Commonwealth of England, 1625-1672 (Oxford, 1894), 1, 345. See also English His- 
torical Review, Vill, 530. 
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Magistrate hath any power or noe?” * Cromwell, for his part, 
must have trusted him, in view of the fact that during the Scotch 
campaign of 1650 Harrison was virtually in charge of affairs 
in England.” It is easy to be scornful of his piety and regard 
it as cant,’® but that would not do justice to his memory. There 
is no reason to doubt his earnestness and sincerity, if only because 
when the crisis came in his career at the close of 1653 he pre- 
ferred to see his power destroyed rather than preserve it by 
compromising on matters of principle. An unsympathetic con- 
temporary said of him: 


He was a Man of excellent Natural Parts for Affection and Oratory; but 
not well seen in the Principles of his Religion: Of a Sanguine Complexion, 
naturally of such a vivacity, hilarity and alacrity as another Man hath when 
he hath drunken a Cup too much; but naturally also so far from humble 
Thoughts of himself, that it was his ruine.** 


When the year 1653 opened it had become clear that the 
power of the fanatics in the army was rapidly rising, while the 
prestige of the Rump Parliament was declining. In the eyes of 
the former the Rump was an obstacle in the way of democracy 
and ought to be dissolved, for which idea there was considerable 
support in the country at large. If the Rule of the Saints were 
to be established, the Rump would have to be destroyed first. 
The Major-Generals, Harrison among them of course, cham- 
pioned this view and set to work to put it into practice. Immense 
earnestness characterized everything that these serious-minded 
military leaders undertook, and it is not surprising that much 
time was spent in “waiting uppon God”’, apparently for days on 
end, and “confessing their sins at St. James”. On January 8, 


11 Clarke Papers (Camden Society Publications), 11, 100. 

12 Henry Ellis, ed., Original Letters Illustrative of English History, 2nd series, 11, 357. 

18 Jhid., 353-355. “I doubt not your successe, but I thinke Faith and Praier must bee the 
cheife engines, as heretofore the ancient Worthies through Faith subdued Kingdomes, 
out of weakness were made strong, waxed valiaunt in fight, and turned to flight the 
armies of the Aliens. . . Run aside sometimes from your Companie, and gett a word 
with the Lord. Why should not yow have three or four precious soules allwaies standing 
att your elbow, with whom yow might now and then turne into a corner: I have found 
refreshment and mercie in such a waie.” 

14 Religuie Baxteriane: or Mr. Richard Baxter's Narrative of the Most Memorable 
Passages of his Life and Times, 57. 
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1653, Cromwell joined one of their meetings, at which they 
discussed as usual such questions as civil authority, justice, and 
religion, topics about which they all had fixed ideas. Nothing, 
however, interested them more than the future of Parliament, 
but it took them months to get anything done about it. Some of 
the London churches tried to petition them, but without success, 
while the officers themselves determined to circularize the 
armed forces of the nation,” presumably to re-assure themselves 
as to their support. 

Although matters remained more or less in statu quo through- 
out February and March of 1653 it was not for want of outside 
pressure. Blackfriars church was the centre of violent Fifth 
Monarchy propaganda, which was directed in large measure 
against the Rump, urging dissolution as the first step toward the 
establishment of the Rule of the Saints. There is no doubt that 
the men at Blackfriars were in close touch with their fellow 
zealots in the army. In fact some of the officers spoke at the 
Monday evening meetings.** Ultimately this determined agita- 
tion was bound to tell, and by the beginning of April the general 
opinion was that the fanatics would soon have their way, espe- 
cially since Cromwell seemed to be coming over to their side.” 
Cromwell’s action was the really decisive factor. He had been 
sharply attacked for his attitude,” but he was too powerful 
for Harrison’s faction to accomplish much without him. On 
the other hand Cromwell was not powerful enough to defy 
the Harrisonian radicals, even if he wished to do so. In the 
end, therefore, he bowed to the storm, and on April 20 with 
a body of troops at his back dissolved the most famous Parlia- 
ment in England’s history. 

The coup d’état of April, 1653, was really a triumph for 
Harrison and the Anabaptists, not for Cromwell.” Harrison 


15 English Historical Review, vu, 527. (Extracts from news-letters among the Clarke 
Papers). See also Historical Manuscripts Commission, 13th Report, Portland mss., 1, 672. 

16 English Historical Review, vil, 528. (Extracts from news-letters among the Claren- 
don Papers). 

17 Jhid., 529. 

18 Calendar of State Papers (Venetian), xxx, 60. ? 

19 English Historical Review, vill, 526-530. See also Nicholas Papers (Camden Society 
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took the simple view that it was God and not Cromwell who 
had done the work.” In any case, no matter who deserved or 
received the credit, the way now lay open for the Rule of the 
Saints, and jubilation was the order of the day in Anabaptist 
circles. A ‘new Parliament of godly men would soon be sum- 
moned and the era of righteousness would begin. Cromwell's 
name was in every man’s mouth, and his popularity among the 
fanatical sects had increased by leaps and bounds. Congratula- 
tions, sometimes reaching the point of extravagance, were 
heaped upon him. 


O, my Lord, what are you, that you should be the Instrument to translate 
the Nation from Oppression to Libertie, from the hands of corrupt Persons 
to the Saints? and who are we? that we should live to see these dayes, which 
our fathers long’d to see, and reape the harvest of their hopes? To be lowe 
in our owne eyes when God raiseth us is a true testimonie of humility and 
uprightness. No action of gervice or honour ever swel’d the heart of Christ ; 
him, we believe, you make your Patterne.** 


Disappointment awaited the sects. They were soon to discover 
that the co-operation of Harrison and Cromwell did not mean 
all that they had anticipated. Their demand for a democratic- 
ally elected assembly of the saints was not entirely fulfilled, 
and they had to be satisfied with a compromise. Harrison’s 
ascendency over Cromwell had its limitations, therefore. The 
new Parliament turned out to be a “nominated” body, drawn 
from the sectarian congregations, and is usually known as 
Barebones Parliament. The army was by no means satisfied, 
taking the view that more members ought to have been drawn 
from the soldiers,” but Cromwell was not to be driven any 
further along the Fifth Monarchy road. Rumor even had it 
that Harrison’s commission had been withdrawn,” but this 
proved to be unfounded, although it does bear witness to the 


Publications), u, 13; cf. Memoirs of Edmund Ludlow, 1, 350. Ludlow’s version lays the 
responsibility for the expulsion of the Rump at Cromwell’s door, but his account is biased 
and, as Firth has shown, cannot be accepted as it stands. 

20 English Historical Review, Vill, 529. 

*1 Henry Ellis, ed., Original Letters Illustrative of English History, 2nd series, wu, 
368-369. ) 
*2 Thurloe Papers, 1, 306, 341, 393- 
23 Ibid., 306. 
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fact that there were decided differences of opinion between 
Cromwell and the fanatics. Harrison, however, was not left 
out in the cold. Parliament gave Cromwell the chief place, but 
insisted on Harrison’s inclusion in the Council of State.” 
Nothing, perhaps, shows more clearly the extraordinary 
lengths to which Anabaptist zeal could run than the attitude of 
the Harrisonian faction toward foreign policy. The problem 
of the Dutch war, a legacy from the Rump Parliament, was 
the pressing issue of the moment. In this connection the views 
of the Anabaptists were definite and important, if not wise and 
prudent, and were not lightly to be disregarded, inasmuch as 
the sect carried considerable weight in Barebones Parliament, 
to say nothing of the fact that Harrison was a power in the 
Council of State. Negotiations for peace were opened in the 
summer of 1653, and four commissioners, of whom the chief 
was Beverning, arrived from the United Provinces. Early in 
August Cromwell, Harrison, and Lambert, were made a com- 
mittee of three to. negotiate with the Dutch representatives.” 
Their appointment, however, did not mean that they were 
agreed upon the terms to be offered to Beverning and his col- 
leagues. The Anabaptist point of view was the simple one that 
since the Rule of the Saints was being established in England 
the same process ought to be applied at once to the United 
Provinces. No peace, therefore, should be made with the Dutch 
until they would accept some sort of coalescence of the two 
republics, involving not only a form of political union, but 
religious unity also.” Needless to say such a fantastic demand 
would never be accepted by the Calvinist Dutch. Nevertheless 
the Anabaptists insisted on this as the necessary preliminary 


24 Some, however, seem to have regarded the differences between Cromwell and 


Harrison as more apparent than real, and designed to mask their real intentions. See 


Calendar of State Papers (Venetian), xxx, ror. 

25 Idem. See also Thurloe Papers, 1, 369. 

26 Calendar of State Papers (Venetian), xx1x, 108. Paulucci, the Venetian representa- 
tive at London, described Harrison as “known to be extremely anxious for peace”, but 
there seems to be no evidence to support this view, unless the phrase of Paulucci is 
interpreted as meaning “anxious for peace” on Anabaptist and Fifth Monarchy terms, 
which were out of the realm of practical politics. 

27 Thurloe Papers, , 410. 
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to peace, preaching it not only in Parliament, but also in their 
pulpits where fervid orators set to work to “preach down gov- 
ernments and to stir up the people against the United Nether- 
lands.” ** It isno wonder that Beverning described them as “men 
no ways inclined to an accommodation with the state of their 
high and mighty lordships.”® Little or no progress could be 
made toward peace while Barebones Parliament existed, as 
Cromwell soon discovered. Thus the theocratic and millennial 
notions of the Anabaptists served to frustrate the very thing 
which was the first necessity in foreign policy, vz., an accom- 
modation with the Dutch. A treaty with Sweden could be and 
was negotiated, a friendly connection with Swiss Protestants 
could be and was effected, but peace with the United Provinces 
had to wait for Cromwell to set up the Protectorate. 

The bellicosity of the Anabaptists in 1653 is one of their most 
interesting characteristics, and on the face of it a surprising 
thing. Usually they were quiet, decent folk, mainly of the lower 
walks of life, and anything but truculent or aggressive. Warlike 
zeal is not typical of their history by any means, and is not 
attributable to the doctrines of Menno Simon.” The explana- 
tion, however, for their unusual violence is to be found in Fifth 
Monarchy opinions, which had by this time permeated many 
of the sect. In fact, both in the army and outside, it was the Fifth 
Monarchy Anabaptists who, like the heathen, raged furiously 
together, thundering forth against governments in general and 
the United Netherlands in particular. Beverning went in person 
to hear the preachers at Blackfriars and reported their prayers 
and sermons to the Dutch authorities. ‘Being then in the as- 
sembly of the saints,” he wrote, “I heard one prayer and two 
sermons; but good God! what cruel, and abominable, and most 
horrid trumpets of fire, murther and flame!” * Beverning was 
not guilty of over-statement. The language of the preachers 
at Blackfriars was violent in the extreme, and their tirades must 





28 Ibid., 442, 501, 612, 621. See also English Historical Review, viii, 529. 

2° Thurloe Papers, 1, 396. 

80 L. Knappert, Het Ontstaan en de Vestiging van het Protestantisme in de Neder- 
landen, 180-236. 

31 Thurloe Papers, 1, 442. 
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have been as embarrassing to the Dutch Commissioners as they 
were to Cromwell. In view of the strength of Fifth Monar 

doctrines in Barebones Parliament, it can readily be understood 
that the atmosphere was not conducive to the establishment of 
an Anglo-Dutch rapprochement. At the same time it must be 
borne in mind that not all Anabaptists were Fifth Monarchy 


men, although, whether imbued with Fifth Monarchy notions — 


or not, all could and did agree on certain things, such as the 
abolition of the tithe. Bellicose zeal, however, was the peculiar 
characteristic of the Fifth Monarchy wing.” 

The Anabaptists never actually commanded a majority in 
Barebones Parliament; but their meticulous care about regular 
attendance, together with their millennial hopes and enthusj- 
asm, gave them a certain ascendency over their more moderate 
fellow-members. Millennial ideals, however, did not blind 
them to a consideration of the practical. Such legislation as 
their marriage act, for example, was far ahead of their age. 
It was laid down, amongst other things, that marriages were 
to be solemnized before a justice of the peace and that no other 
marriages were legal, an early example of civil marriage. They 
also proposed to abolish the Court of Chancery, believing that 
the abolition of the courts of law was an indispensable pre- 
liminary to the inauguration of the Rule of the Saints. This 
proposal, however, was not enacted into law.” It is clear that 
some of the legislation proposed in Barebones Parliament must 
be attributed to the fanatical idealism of Harrison and his 
followers, but their reforms in such matters as the arm~ and 
navy, public finances, registration of births and deaths, impris- 
onment for debt, lunacy, etc., were the basis for subsequent 
legislation and constitute a body of solid achievement.™ 

By October, 1653, it was becoming apparent that the influence 
of Harrison and the Anabaptists was waning. Their inflexible 
opposition to anything in the nature of a compromise, and theif 
obstructionist attitude toward the Dutch peace so embarrassed 


82 Brown, The Political Activities of the Baptists and Fifth Monarchy Men in England 
during the Interregnum, 40-43. 

83H. A. Glass, The Barbone Parliament, 87-115. 

34 Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum, 1642-1660, 703-813. 
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Cromwell that sooner or later a break was inevitable. He had 
to bear the burden of all the hostility that was being shown 
towards the Parliament and at the same time found himself 
prevented from carrying out his most cherished designs. The 
longer the war went on, the greater were the outcries from the 
city of London. Commerce was dislocated and taxation was 
rising. To the bourgeoisie of London this was too high a price 
for the New Jerusalem. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the warlike policy of the Anabaptists, to say nothing of their 
attitude with regard to tithes, was rapidly lowering their credit, 
as the Dutch Commissioners were able to report, no doubt with 
considerable satisfaction, since there were reasonable grounds 
for believing that the decline of Anabaptist prestige would 
bring peace appreciably nearer.” 

Meanwhile in London the Anabaptist preachers continued 
their propaganda for the Rule of the Saints. On October 26, 
however, their fulminations led to a deplorable display of vio- 
lence at St. Paul’s. The! peace of the Sabbath, now observed 
with great strictness and devotion, was rudely disturbed when 
some apprentices burst into St. Paul’s, insulted the preacher, 
and tried to eject the congregation, but without success. In the 
end it was necessary to summon the troops to quell the uproar, 
and it was said that some were killed and others injured. The 
civic authorities took steps to prevent a recurrence of such dis- 
orderly proceedings by posting soldiers on guard and sending 
patrols about the city during the night.** On the following day 
the matter was taken up by the Council of State, and Montague, 
Bennet, and Broughton were ordered to investigate the scan- 
dalous episode and report back to the Council, when their 
inquiry was ended. In the meantime those rioters who had been 
arrested were to be brought before the mayor to be bound over 
to appear when summoned.” The real centre, however, of Ana- 
baptist propaganda was Blackfriars, where preaching took 
place every Monday night. These weekly meetings still went 





35 Thurloe Papers, 1, $19, 523- 
36 Calendar of State Papers (Venetian), xxix, 142. 
37 Calendar of State Papers (Domestic), 1653-1654, 205. 
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on, chiefly under the voluble leadership of Christopher Feake 
who seems to have surpassed all his colleagues in eloquence, 
both vehement and abusive.** Such phrases or epithets as “the 
Outworks of Babylon”,” “the man of sin, the old dragon” # 
were typical of Feake’s oratory, when he was indulging in ap 
onslaught upon his enemies. It was practically impossible to 
reason with these men, as Cromwell discovered by persona] 
experience in an interview with Feake.* The only thing to 
do was to suppress them, when the opportunity came. 

By December Cromwell’s patience was exhausted. Barebones 
Parliament was dismissed, the rule of godly men was over, and 
the “furious simple people’”’, Harrison among them, were now 
“out of doors”.** The rage of Feake and his colleague, Vavasor 
Powell, was terrific, particularly when Cromwell committed 
what Fifth Monarchy men regarded as the unforgivable sin 
in becoming Lord Protector by the Instrument of Government, 
No Fifth Monarchy Anabaptist could accept the rule of one 
man: monarchy was the prerogative of Christ alone. Their 
fury was, therefore, redoubled, and it needs, perhaps, the sul- 
phurous rhetoric of Carlyle to describe it: 


A certain loud-tongued loud-minded Mr. Feak, of Anabaptist-Leveller 
persuasion, with a Colleague, seemingly Welsh, named Powel, have a 
Preaching-Establishment, this good while past, in Blackfriars; a Preaching- 
Establishment every Sunday, which on Monday Evening Becomes a National- 
Charter Convention as we should now call it; there Feak, Powel and Com- 


pany are in the habit of vomiting forth from their own inner-man, into other 


inner-men greedy of such pabulum, a very flamy fuliginous set of doctrines - 
such as the human mind, superadding Anabaptistry to Sansculottism, can 
make some attempt to conceive. Sunday the 18th, which is two days after 
the Lord Protector’s Installation, this Feak-Powel Meeting was unusually 
large; the Feak-Powel Inner-man unusually charged. Elements of soot and 
fire really copious; fuliginous-flamy in a very high degree! At a time, too, 
when all Doctrine does not satisfy itself with spouting, but longs to become 
instant Action.** 


38 Thurloe Papers, 1, 621. 

39 Rymer’s Foedera, XX, 719-720. 

40 Thurloe Papers, 1, 621. 

41 Idem. 

42 Rymer’s Foedera, XX, 729-730. 

43 Thomas Carlyle, Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches (London, 1905), 11, 86-87. 
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Cromwell, however, was now in a position to take steps to 
suppress these violent denunciations of himself and the govern- 
ment. Before long, therefore, Feake and Powell were arrested 
and brought before the Council of State.“ 

Marchamount Needham, one of the Protector’s agents, at- 
tended a Monday evening meeting at Blackfriars and reported 
in detail the discourses of Feake and Powell, both of whom 
preached on various texts from the Book of Daniel. Of the two 
it seems that Powell was on this occasion the more outspoken, 
applying the prophecies of Daniel to the present time with 
great frankness. When he spoke of a “vile person, to whom 
they shall not give the honour of the kingdom”’, it was quite 
plain to his hearers that he was referring to Cromwell. “Let 
us go home”, said Powell, “and pray and say Lord wilt thou 
have Oliver Cromwell or Jesus Christ to reign over us”? * After 
the fiery abuse of Feake and Powell had been reported to the 
Protector, the order went forth from the Council of State to 
take them into custody. Cromwell was in earnest, as events soon 
showed. Not only were the two sons of thunder from Blackfriars 
under arrest, but Cooper and Jones were ordered to draw up a 
new bill for the restraint and punishment of treason and sedi- 
tion.“° The meaning was obvious: no more rope for the Fifth 
Monarchy Anabaptists. The authorities at Blackfriars were 
informed that the Monday evening lectures must cease,** and a 
few weeks later Feake, and Simpson, another colleague, were 
imprisoned in Windsor Castle.** Powell was more fortunate; 
he escaped to Wales, where he was reported to be wandering 
about and preaching with all his wonted enthusiasm.*” Harrison 
too crossed swords with the new government. His commission 
was taken from him when he refused to support the Protecto- 
rate,” and he was then sent into retirement in Staffordshire, 


44 Calendar of State Papers (Domestic), 1653-1654, 308. 
45 Tbid., 304-308. 

46 Tbid., 308. 

47 Tbid., 309. 

48 Ibid., 371, 449; Thurloe Papers, u, 67. 

49 Thurloe Papers, Ul, 93- 

50 Tbid., 1, 641-642. 
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where he was scheduled to remain until his case should be 
finally decided.” 

Cromwell had in reality broken the back of Anabaptist 
strength, though he had not altogether silenced their propa. 
ganda. Without Feake and Powell Blackfriars was a very dul] 
place indeed, as Marchamount Needham reported to the Pro. 
tector.” London, in fact, was no longer the centre of Anabaptist 
activity. Vavasor Powell had fled to Wales, where he and 
various sympathizers, such as John Williams, Morgan Lloyd, 
Moris Griffith, Richard Powell, and others inveighed bitterly 
against Cromwell and the evils of the present time.” It was 
even rumored that the Anabaptists were planning to resort 
to arms should need arise.™ John Williams and Morgan Lloyd 
seem to have been almost as voluble and seditious in speech as 
Vavasor Powell himself. Williams, for example, was reported 
to have said to his congregation: “what doe you want nowe, a 
kinge? You have one, and that as great a tirant as the former.”® 
On another occasion he abused the present government s0 
roundly that some of his congregation got up and left. Clearly 
Vavasor Powell did not lack some measure of warm support. 
Thus these enthusiasts kept the flag of Anabaptism flying. Plots 
were reported, arrests were sometimes made, but the Protecto- 
rate did not fall. It was really a losing battle that the Ana- 
baptists were fighting. Their policy had failed entirely to appeal 
to the commercial classes who wanted the Dutch war to end, 
and in any case there was a good deal of truth, at least as far as 


London was concerned, in the contention of Paulucci, the 


Venetian representative, that they did not “dare to come out 


51 Calendar of State Papers (Domestic), 1653-1654, 386. For a lengthy account of 
subsequent proceedings against Harrison see Clarke Papers, u, 242-246. A contemporary 
pamphleteer said of Harrison: “I played the fool, and went in for a fifth king, when there 
were but four in the stock.” See The Harleian Miscellany, vu, 48. 

52 Calendar of State Papers (Domestic), 1653-1654, 393. 

58 Thurloe Papers, ul, 46, 93, 129. 

54 Ibid., 93, 128, 174, 501. 

55 [bid., 129. 

56 Tbid., 128. 


5 Calendar of State Papers (Venetian), xxix, 175, 188-189, 222; Calendar of State 
Papers (Domestic), 1653-1654, 418-419. 
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be into the open for fear of the pains and penalties of high 


9) 58 


treason’. 

tist The efforts of Powell and his associates, however, accom- 
pa. § plished nothing. The brief summer of Anabaptist influence was 
‘ull over, and the fall of Barebones Parliament marked the end of 
TO- the attempt to “build the New Jerusalem in England’s green 
tist and pleasant land.” That attempt had failed, not because it 
ind was unworthy — anything but that—not because it was ignoble, 
yd, but rather because it was a counsel of perfection. In the hard 
tly realities of public policy the idealism of the Anabaptists was 
vas ineffectual. At the same time their complete failure to dis- 
ort tinguish between the possible and the impossible, and to appre- 
yd ciate the necessity for compromise, handicapped them in the 
as rough and tumble arena of political life. Specifically, perhaps, 
ted @ their unwavering obstinacy in the matter of the abolition of 
a the tithes did as much as anything to ruin them, but in general 
19 BS it may be maintained that they came to grief because they felt 
$0 they neither could nor would compromise over certain things. 
rly Cromwell had most of the practical wisdom on his side cer- 
rt. | tainly, and at the moment, what was even more important, the 
ots — support of the powerful social and economic forces in the 
to- country at large. To the Anabaptists Cromwell was anathema, 
1a- for the simple reason that the Protectorate was the rule of one 
eal man. They never wavered, therefore, in their opposition to the 
1d, Protectorate, believing that if they suffered for their beliefs 
as they were suffering for conscience’s sake. Further, they carried 
he the doctrine of the priesthood of all believers to its logical 
ut conclusion, and in consequence could never accept an estab- 
a lished church supported by tithes. Cromwell respected their 
ary earnestness and sincerity, but their uncompromising attitude 


Bs was an unmitigated nuisance, and in view of their violently 


abusive language he can hardly be blamed for hitting back. 
The Anabaptists continued to work for their ideal state, but 
they never reached it, though they kept their faith and courage 
high. The trouble was that in an unsympathetic and too practical 


58 Calendar of State Papers (Venetian), xxtx, 179. 
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world the perfect society, as they conceived it, was impossible 
They have left us, therefore, a legacy of failure, noble perhaps, 
but still failure. 


C. EDEN QUAINTON 


University of Washington 














The Reputation of James Anthony Froude 
Andrew Fish | | 


Born near the English Channel, it was the chief joy of Froude 
to toss. on that and other waters in his sailing yacht, and he was 
never happier than when the wind blew the spray from the 
broken crests of the waves into his face. It is a symbol of. the 
life of one who suffered severer and longer continued buffetting 
at the hands of critics than any other contemporary writer, 
though it cannot be said that he enjoyed it. Without much 
pugnacity himself, it was his misfortune to be abused without 
measure and with little principle in connection with two of 
the most famous literary controversies of the century, the echoes 
of which may still be heard—those over his History and _ his 
Carlyle. Only the former concerns us here. 

One of the significant figures of the Victorian era, his course 
ran across most of the currents of what is usually coneiilened 
to be Victorianism. Besides Roman Catholics he had against 
him: Anglo-Catholics; Protestants who disliked Henry VIII 
on moral or political grounds; advocates and practitioners of 
the so-called “scientific” history; lovers of democracy and 
parliamentarianism; admirers and apostles of nineteenth cen- 
tury industrial progress; Utilitarians and Economic Individu- 
alists; Little Englanders; Irish patriots and Home Rulers; 
Humanitarians offended by his doubts of the wisdom of freeing 
the slaves; Carlyle haters; and extreme Carlyle lovers for his 
painting of the hero with warts and all. A formidable and varied 
array of opponents! 

Before the appearance, in 1856, of the first two of his twelve 
volumes on sixteenth century England, Froude had acquired 
some reputation, but of a dubious nature. While a Fellow at 
Oxford he shook himself free of the influence of Newman and 
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signalized his emancipation by writing some heretical novels 
which cost him his fellowship. In disgrace with his university 
and with his family, in holy orders yet inimical to the clerical 


profession, unable by law to unfrock himself and enter another 


profession, he turned to literature and had some success in 
writing short pieces for Fraser’s and the Westminster. 

After six years of preliminary labor on the subject, the twelve 
volumes of his great work appeared in pairs at regular intervals 
between 1856 and 1870, covering the period from the fall of 
Wolsey in 1529 to the decisive naval defeat of the Spanish 
in 1588. The significance and power of the work were recog- 
nized from the first, and all the important reviews dealt with 
it each after its kind. Almost all confessed the spell of its 
literary charm and most welcomed the work of a pioneer re- 
searcher in the original manuscript material dealing with the 
period. 

The Whiggish Edinburgh Review noted the large amount 
of printed and unprinted material at the disposal of the writer 
and said: “He writes under the auspices of a new school of 
historical composition, which requires effect to be produced 
not by brilliant rhetoric and imposing generalization, but by 
minute accuracy of detail.” It would have been better if the 
historian had not overloaded his pages with long quotations 
from his sources. Imagination sometimes went too far. “That 
dreary November day.” How did he know what the weather 
was like? It was doubtful if Froude had ever had a superior 
among historians in “portraying the phases of a complicated, 
various, and wavering religious movement,” but he had not 
the same ability for dealing with politics, jurisprudence, or 
political economy. A graver defect is “a pervading paradox 
of the most extravagant kind’ the attempt to reverse received 
opinions on the character and policies of Henry. That Henry 
was the perfect king is a discovery “unequalled in the annals 
of historical research.” Strong exception is taken to Froude’s 
paternalistic economics and the reviewer hits Froude on a 
vulnerable spot when he exposes his error in supposing that 
the Statutes of Laborers were passed for the benefit of the 
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workers. On other points the historian is accused of neglecting 
inconvenient evidence. A special article on the Irish sections 
charges “misstatements and exaggerations.” It is not allowed 
that Pole is correctly represented as a narrow-minded and 
fanatical bigot. The picture of Elizabeth is accepted as it 
agrees substantially with Hallam, which is good evidence for 
the Edinburgh reviewer. It was surprising that Froude should 
not have recognized the English legal procedure of peine forte 
et dure when he read a description of it in a Spanish manuscript. 
(Much, and overmuch, was to be made of this failure later by 
Freeman.) As to Mary Stuart, probably she deserves most of 
Froude’s censures but surely the author might have been less 
rancorous and more sympathetic with the sinner. In surveying 
the whole work the reviewer notes the historian’s partiality but 
allows that nowhere does the author disclaim it. A remark on 
Ireland is worth quoting in view of the attacks made by Lecky 
on Froude’s treatment of that country. “No English historian 
has written of Ireland and the Irish in a more kindly and 
sympathizing spirit than Mr. Froude”. 

The Quarterly Review did not discuss Froude’s work until 
the first volumes on Elizabeth appeared. It rejoiced at the new 
light thrown on the period. The historian had “sown his wild 
oats of paradox” in the volumes on Henry and now “does full, 
not more than full, justice, to Elizabeth.” The reviewer thinks 
it surprising that the Casket Letters were ever held in doubt 
and accepts the guilt of Mary Stuart for the murder of Darnley. 
The review of the last volumes was evidently written by another 
hand for this time the Casket Letters and other documents used 
by Froude to convict Mary are rejected. The tone becomes more 
hostile to Froude. He is charged with “hatred of the Church 
which Elizabeth did so much to establish.” Uncritical use of 
sources is alleged, especially dispatches of foreign ambassadors 
and English spies. Froude deserves thanks for “his extraordi- 
nary industry in searching the Simancas archives and our own,” 
but it should be remembered that “no people are so frequently 
deceived as ambassadors, agents, and spies in such an age”’. Still, 
it is allowed that this precious material is often most useful 
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in Froude’s hands. The verdict is that it is not possible “to 
consider these volumes as a history in the highest sense of the 
term because of hasty assumption, unfounded generalization, 
and culpable carelessness in the use of documents.” 

The Gentleman’s Magazine was extremely hostile. It found 
Froude’s first two volumes to be onesided, strongly opposed to 
the Church before the Reformation, harsh in censure of great 
names, and questionable in their morality in that they pleaded 
political necessity in justification of that which was condemned 
by the eternal laws of right and wrong. To these usual theo- 
logical and moral criticisms was added the unusual complaint 
that the volumes were not even attractive in style. It is sugges‘ed 
that the work should be completed in rhyme for as it is there 
is neither rhyme nor reason. In reviews of later volumes the 
historian is taken to task for selecting as his model king “‘one 
of the most odious characters in our history”. But the style was 
improving, “apparently from a careful study of Macaulay,” 
a remark which casts some doubt on the literary acumen of 
the reviewer. It is allowed that Froude is capable of historical 
romance. “Cannot we persuade him to devote his talents to 
establishing the reputation of a passable novelist thus happily 
begunr” “History he has not written, nor ever will write.” 
The volumes on Edward vi and Mary Tudor were declared 
to be inferior even as romance. In fact, Mr. Ainsworth’s Tower 
of London was to be preferred. Curiously enough these are the 
very volumes which later and more competent critics have 
selected as the best of the twelve. 

The Westminster Review naturally took exception to the 
economics but thought that the view of the period was sub- 
stantially correct if too highly colored. “Mr. Froude appears 
to us to want only one quality, that of sobriety of judgment, 
to be in every way a great historian. He combines, in a rare 
degree, honesty with imagination, but he seems to us carried 
away by a fondness for applying a true theory so far as to make 
it false.” Froude’s defence of Tudor despotism is not accepted 
and his “moral insensibility” bewailed. The verdict on Eliza- 
beth is thought to be justified by the evidence, and “the excesses 
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of Protestantism and the evils of superstition are in general 
fairly stated.” Froude’s “sympathy with the goodness or the 
nobleness or the intelligence of even men and women whom 
he condemns” is appreciated. On political assassination, “The 
historian deals out even-handed justice to Protestant and 
Catholic, declaring that that sin was the sin of their age.” It 
is remarked that, though anti-Marian and anti-Catholic, 
Froude does not suppress adverse evidence. The reviewer can 
speak of “the general healthy tone of the book.” Looking over 
the whole work: “Mr. Froude is to be congratulated on the 
completion of a work which has deservedly gained him a high 
place among contemporary historians,” though it is allowed 
that the justice of some of his verdicts may reasonably be dis- 
puted, that he has placed too much reliance on statutory evi- 
dence, that he has too much faith in the integrity of men 
swayed by passion “or dumbfounded under the menace of a 
royal reign of terror,” and that he has offered “preposterous 
excuses for the excesses of despotic wilfulness.”’ 

A clerical writer in the Fortnightly Review was enthusiastic. 
The grand moral of the History was a noble one. It was, as 
stated by the historian, that: ‘““Through Christ came charity 
and mercy. From theology came strife and hatred”. The Re- 
formation was a revolt against authority and dogma and an 
admission of the rights of conscience. It then became evident 
that the essence of religion “is something which is held alike 
by Catholic and Anglican, Arminian, Lutheran, Calvinist, 
Samaritan or Jew.” And it is this view which explains the 
impartiality of Froude’s work. 

The North British Review was highly eulogistic. Here was 
the right kind of appreciation of our ancestors to set off against 
the systematic depreciation of them by writers of the school 
of Voltaire. Here is the indisputable evidence that will rescue 
the memory of Henry vill from both Hallam and Lingard. 
Itis not a “whitewash” of Henry but the removal of the modern 
layers of “blackwash” and brings us back to the view of two 
hundred years ago. The review, which is religiously Protestant, 
then wanders off into the unctuously patriotic and militaristic, 
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citing Scripture to prove that war is a normal condition. Let 
England choose leaders such as she had in the sixteenth century, 
who saw what God would have them do and had the courage 
to do it. Later references were not so approving, the last two 
volumes calling forth the judgment that the historian “often 
fails in candour, his inferences iz accuracy.” 

An article by Richard Nugent in the Contemporary Review 
dealing with the Irish sections of the ninth and tenth volumes 
charges Froude with errors and misstatements and fortified 
the charge with references to original documents. It is sur- 
prising to find here the accusation of anti-Protestantism. “It is 
evident that Protestantism in Ireland is Mr. Froude’s béte noire, 
With a strange obliquity he attributes to this one source almost 
all the ills, all the wrongs, and all the disloyalty of Ireland and 
the Irish.” Mr. Nugent almost accuses Froude of inciting the 
Fenians. “He throws a halo of grandeur and almost of glory 
around the Irish leaders, who, lashed into fury by papal and 
foreign agents, in an evil hour for themselves, their posterity, 
and their country, induced their poor ignorant followers to 
take up arms against their lawful sovereign.” 

Frederick Dennison Maurice in Macmillan’s Magazine te- 
pelled the charge that Froude had written “an apology for the 
acts of an immoral and lawless tyrant.’”’ Froude’s idea he holds 
to be “less dangerous to morality, fuller of historical light 
than that which it supersedes.” In another number of the same 
periodical Charles Kingsley wrote with characteristic anti- 
Roman bias, but the most noteworthy thing about this review 
will always be that it evoked Newman’s great Apologia. 


Blackwood’s Magazine took indignant exception to the treat- 


ment of Mary Stuart, “who was peerless among fair women”. 
“Mary Stuart herself,” it was said, “with all her sins on her 
head, is more comprehensible than is this man, who, three 
hundred years after her troublings have come to an end, is able 
to insult her dying, and throw an air of farce over the conclusion 
of such a tragedy as has seldom been witnessed by man.” 
The Atheneum was on the whole friendly. Mr. Froude ad- 
dresses the “thoughtful and learned,” he “never forgets that 
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his purpose is that of a critic, his nature that of a judge.” To 
Mary Tudor he was more than just, though with Mary Stuart 
he was merciless. Though not impartial, “the historian takes a 
high place among those whose reputation is destined to endure.”’ 

The fiercest attacks of all were made in the Saturday Review. 
From 1864 the articles were written by Edward Augustus 
Freeman. The proprieter was a High-Anglican, and Freeman 
was thoroughly Gladstonian, combining an affection for the 
Church with a devotion to parliamentary democracy and an 
ardent zeal for oppressed nationalities. Furthermore, he was 
the self-appointed champion of scientific objectivity and accu- 
racy in the writing of history, and was engaged at the time on 
his monumental History of the Norman Conquest. From 1864 
until his death in 1892 he waged relentless warfare against 
Froude and all his works. ““Belabouring Froude” was his own 
description of what seemed to be his favorite form of sport, 
though he showed more temper than ought to go into a sporting 
pastime. Lytton Strachey’s words are not a bit too strong when 
he says that “he dissected Froude with the utmost savagery 
month after month and year after year. . . He stormed, he 
stamped, his fiery and choleric beard shook with indignation.” 

Mr. Freeman summed up: “The main objections to Mr. 
Froude’s book, the blemishes which cut it off from any title to 
the name of history, are utter carelessness as to the facts and utter 
incapacity to distinguish right from wrong . . . astounding 
ignorance of English law . . . ignorance alike of earlier Eng- 
lish history and of the general history of the world.” The book 
was not written in good faith. It is “vicious in its conception, 
vicious in its execution. No merit of detail can atone for the 
hollowness that runs through the whole.” 

Stung at last by this charge of bad faith Froude proposed 
that his Spanish transcripts, which had been deposited in the 
British Museum, should be compared with an agreed number 
of pages of the History by an impartial committee of experts. 
“T have worked,” he said, “through nine hundred volumes of 
letters, notes, and other papers, private and official, in five 
languages and in difficult handwritings. I am not rash enough 
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to say that I have never misread a word, or overlooked a passage 
of importance. I profess only to have dealt with my materials 
honestly to the best of my ability.” The Saturday editor in 
replying professed to seeing the challenge as merely comic and 
so dismissed it, remarking that “to accuse a large history gen- 
erally of bad faith is by no means the same thing as to charge 
the author personally with falsifying certain documents.” Free- 
man responded in the Pall Mall Gazette: “I have made no 
charge of bad faith against Mr. Froude with regard to any 
Spanish manuscripts, or any other manuscripts. All that I say 
is, that I find gross inaccuracies in Mr. Froude’s book whenever 
I have the means of testing him. I think there is a presumption 
against his accuracy in those parts where I have not the means 
of testing him. But this is only presumption and not proof.” 
“T do not suppose that Mr. Froude wilfully misrepresents any- 
thing; he does not know what historical truth is, or how a man 
should set about looking for it. As therefore the book is not 
written with that regard for truth with which a book ought to 
be written, I hold that I am justified in saying that it is not ‘un 
livre de bonne foy’.” 

So, impenitently, Freeman went on his Froude-smiting way. 
Does he write an article in the Fortnightly on “The Use of 
Historical Documents”? It is Froude who presents the evil 
example and Stubbs the good. Then through four articles in 
the Contemporary we find him “smiting Froude hip and thigh 
for his Thomas papers,” to use his own expression. The ref- 
erence is to Froude’s Life and Times of Thomas Becket. Froude 
made no claim to special knowledge in this field in which 
Freeman was a master. But mt ch of what Freeman had to say 
was meant to injure Froude’s reputation as a writer in any field. 


His “vagaries of narrative and judgement” were to be set down 


to ‘an inborn and incurable twist, which makes it impossible 
for him to make an accurate statement about any matter.” 
Froude was accused of “stabbing in the dark” the work ot his 
brother Hurrell, who had written on Thomas from the Anglo- 
Catholic view. He “seems to write whatever first comes into 
his head, without stopping to see whether a single fact bears 
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his statement out or not.” “Mr. Froude stands alone as the one 
writer of any importance of whose writings one can say that 
on them any process of correction would be thrown away. The 
evil is inherent, it is inborn; it is not mere mistaken inference; 
it is not mere mistakes in detail, however gross the carelessness 
or ignorance which they may imply. It is the substitution, 
through page after page, of one narrative for another —the sub- 
stitution of a story which bears no likeness to the original story 
except that the same actors appear in both.” The unctuousness 
of the following passage must have made still more unpalatable 
the tremendous indictment. In the field of history “ ‘before all 
things Truth beareth away the victory’, and among those whom 
Truth has enrolled in her following as her men, among those 
who go forth to do battle for her as their sovereign lady, Mr. 
Froude has no part nor lot. It may be his fault; it may be his 
misfortune; but the fact is clear. History is a record of things 
which happened ; what passes for history in the hands of Mr. 
Froude is a writing in which the things which really happened 
find no place, and in which their place is taken by the airy 
children of Mr. Froude’s imagination”. 

Froude protested in the Nineteenth Century against this 
“invective upon my whole literary life, and even my personal 
character and history.” As to the Becket: “He has convicted 
me of having made one direct mistake, of having expressed 
myself in three or four sentences in stronger language than I 
was entitled to use.” As to the History: “Six or seven blunders 
in the twelve volumes, and those not affecting in the smallest 
degree any point of consequence, are all he enables me to 
recognize.” Froude counter-charges that Freeman “has been 
more rash in his own statements, more mistaken in his facts, 
more unfair in his inferences, than he has shown me to be.” 
Freeman’s response was almost apologetic. He acknowledges 
that in one instance he was wrong and Froude was right, and 
that another alleged mistake was merely a misprint. But on 
the whole he sticks to his guns. At the conclusion he wrote: 
“I have done with Mr. Froude, I trust for ever.” Not quite. 
Five years later Freeman was lecturing at Oxford on historical 
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method, and shortly after that the lectures appeared in book 
form. Internal evidence shows beyond any doubt that he had 
Froude in mind when he drew the picture of the false historian. 
There are all the old charges, now in permanent form. 

Was Freeman without animus? He himself declared, “There 
is no kind of temper in the case.” But Herbert Paul tells ys 
that he has seen Freeman’s copy of Froude and found marginal 
notes from which the following are taken: “Beast”; “May J 
live to embowel James Anthony Froude” ; “Froude is certainly 
the vilest brute that ever wrote a book.” Had he special knowl. 
edge? He shall tell us himself: “I find I have a reputation with 
some people for knowing the sixteenth century, of which I am 
profoundly ignorant.” Had he skill in handling manuscripts? 
It was the strangest of his many crochets that he had a rooted 
aversion to using unprinted material or for exploring archives, 
Has his own work stood the critical test? No. It has suffered at 
least as much as that of Froude in the hands of competent 
critics, especially J. Horace Round. Some of Freeman’s criti- 
cisms were quite sound but the real basis of his attack seems to 
have been intellectual incompatibility involving even emo- 
tional disturbance. Differences in religious beliefs must be 
remembered, and perhaps we should not forget the possibility 
of professional jealousy of Froude’s success with the public. 

It is here contended not that Freeman should be ignored as 
a critic of Froude, but that many of his charges were absurdly 
and even grotesquely exaggerated. His prestige as an historian 
of the “scientific” school beguiled many into accepting these 
absurdities, and almost endless repetition seemed to establish 
the dogma that Froude was constitutionally incapable of telling 
the truth. | 

In the work of Langlois and Seignobos, Introduction to the 
Study of History, known and read by history students on two 
continents, there is a description of what is called-‘“Froude’s 
disease’, whose other name is “chronic inaccuracy”. We are 
seriously told that Froude, poor fellow, was “destined never 
to advance any statement that was not disfigured by error.” The 
only substantiation offered for this amazing generalization was 
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qa reference to an article by Herbert A. L. Fisher in the Fort- 
nightly Review for December, 1894, the year of Froude’s death. 
The article is a plea for the view that history is one, though the 
most uncertain, of the sciences. In form it is a comparison of 
Freeman and Froude. It is allowed that Freeman is not a very 
good specimen of scientific historian. Froude is offered as the 
best exhibit of the type that refuses to believe that science and 
history have anything to do with each other. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Fisher can say: “Whatever may be said in depreciation of 
Mr. Froude’s historical work, this must always be remembered, 
that he is one of the very small band of English historians who 
have based a comprehensive and artistic presentation of history 
upon palaeographical research.” 

But the familiar charge of inaccuracy is made and two in- 
stances are given, the description of Adelaide in Oceana and of 
Trinidad in The English in the West Indies. In passing we 
may note that Fisher quotes incorrectly from Froude. Also 
that, in spite: of all, he thinks that Froude “‘is still one of the 
best authorities for some forty years of English history.” How 
the substance of Fisher’s article, including the statement just 
quoted, could be transformed by Langlois and Seignobos into 
the sweeping condemnation that Froude was “destined never 
to advance any statement that was not disfigured by error” 
could be explained, perhaps, only by the learned authors. It 
is a pity that the explanation is not available. 

Mr. Algernon Cecil, a student and admirer of Fisher, in his 
Six Oxford Thinkers, published in 1909, refers to “a passage 
in a very ancient article of his [Fisher’s], which Messrs. 
Langlois and Seignobos have unfortunately drawn out of 
oblivion.” Furthermore Cecil says: “Mr. Fisher kindly asks 
me to say that he is satisfied, that, although Froude’s description 
of Adelaide, taken in its context, is not wholly unexceptionable, 
his own charges are not made in such a manner as to be fair to 
Froude, and that the second of them is indefensible.” 

Fisher’s authority was an article by one Wakefield, a dis- 
gruntled and disappointed member of the House of Represen- 
tatives of New Zealand: who violently objects to Froude’s 
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colonial views. Though Fisher came to see that Wakefield wag 
unreliable, the passage stands uncorrected in the 1926 reprint 
of the English version of Langlois and Seignobos. The Adelaide 


instance did duty as a horrid warning when James Ford Rhodes — 


addressed the American Historical Association in 1900. There 
is less excuse for its appearance in Professor Allen Johnson's 
The Historian and Historical Evidence in 1926. Surely it may 
be allowed to disappear after Professor Waldo Dunn’s investj- 
gations published in 1930. On the authority of the Lord Mayor 
of Adelaide and the geography books it appears that Froude 
was substantially right. And Professor Dunn has shown that 
the same may be said in the case of Trinidad. If there is such a 
thing as Froude’s disease his detractors are themselves infected, 

It now remains to show that the systematic attacks on Froude 
did not deceive everybody. Mr. Martin Hume, who translated 
the Simancas papers relating to English affairs for the Master 
of the Rolls, made no difficulty in accepting the help of Froude’s 
transcripts. Herbert Paul, on checking some specimens at ran- 
dom, found that Froude had “summarised fairly” though there 
were some “inevitable discrepancies.” Sir John Skelton, who 
knew the sources relating to Scotland, testified to Froude’s 
“inexhaustible industry and substantial accuracy,” while re- 
jecting his conclusions. Stubbs, Freeman’s beau ideal of an 
historian, in 1876, in the midst of the great controversy, speaks 
in a public lecture before scholars of, “Mr. Froude’s great 
work, a book to which even those who differ in principle from 
the writer will not refuse the tribute of praise as a work of 
great industry, power and importance.” Bishop Creighton 
wrote in 1883, “Mr. Froude’s History of England is admirable 
for the reigns of Edward vi and Mary, and his researches have 
thrown much light upon the politics and character of Eliza- 
beth.” Most impressive of all, perhaps, is the judgment of 
Professor A. F. Pollard, one of the greatest living authorities 
on sixteenth century England. He says: “There is inadequate 
justification for the systematic detraction of Froude’s History 
which has become the fashion. He held strong views, and he 
made some mistakes, but his were no greater than those of other 
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historians, and there are not half a dozen histories in the Eng- 
lish language which have been based on so exhaustive a survey 
of original materials.” “Freeman’s attacks were characterised 
by unnecessary vehemence and were based sometimes on mis- 
conceptions of Froude’s meaning, and more than once on 
blunders of Freeman’s own.” “His chief drawback, which he 
shares with most other writers, is that he went to history for 
proofs of preconceived opinions.” “It is true he never under- 
stood the sanctity of inverted commas, and often prints in 
inverted commas what is merely an abridgment of the docu- 
ment he is quoting.” Professor Pollard allows that Froude was 
not remarkably accurate, that he sometimes misinterpreted his 
own transcripts, and that there were important sources to which 
he had no access. The considered judgment of Fisher twelve 
years after the unfortunate reference to Adelaide is that the 
four volumes on Henry are “still the best general picture of 
the times.”” His strongest criticisms are that “this great book” 
has “some small errors of detail and a good deal of serious 
misconstruction wherever the honour and reputation of the 
King are at stake.” And by general consent the volumes on 
Henry are the most vulnerable of the twelve. 

But not even yet was Froude’s reputation as an historian safe 
from assault. As late as 1923 Frederick Chamberlin makes an 
onslaught that for fury out-Freemans Freeman. For good 
measure Chamberlin includes in his condemnation all histor- 
ians who have dealt with Elizabeth excepting only himself. 
It is especially Froude, however, who “as an historian must 
be destroyed.” Froude’s misuse of quotation marks amounts to 
“bare-faced forgery.” “Reckless mendacity” is one of his epi- 
thets. He claims to have demonstrated the “utter worthlessness 
of Froude as an historical writer.” The demonstration shows 
us only what we already know: abridgments in quotation 
marks; non-literal translations; sentences inserted in the tran- 
scriptions to make the meaning more clear; and imaginative 
touches for which there is no documentary warrant. Cham- 
berlin has added nothing but unnecessary heat. His quality 
as a critic is revealed in his extravagant dictum that Elizabeth 
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was, “with the exceptions of Alexander, Napoleon, and Caesar, 
the greatest monarch who has ever occupied any throne,” 
Compare Professor Cheyney on the same monarch: “Her 
mental powers were mediocre . . . and she was without origi- 
nality or ambition.” 

More just than the diatribes of Chamberlin is the recent 
critical appraisal of Professor Roger .B. Merriman, who pro- 
nounces Froude’s History to be “one of the really great his- 
torical works of the last century.” It is true that “unfortunately 
his work is marred by numerous inaccuracies. He never com- 
prehended the sanctity of inverted commas, and was curiously 
incapable of summarizing with precision. . . Nevertheless, 
for a general picture of the period, the work remains un- 
rivalled.” 

Froude and his work have been maligned. Accusations in- 
adequately based have been repeated without verification by 
some who might have known better. Froude was a pioneer 
researcher whose work would have been nearer perfect if he 
had had the advantages of the technique developed by later 
scholars. Much of the wind would have been taken from his 
critic’s sails if he had employed skilled secretaries to do his 
copying and proof-reading. True, his prejudices were strong, 
but they were never disguised, and his Henry-worship has 
helped to make possible juster views of a great monarch. The 
real weakness in Froude’s interpretation is that he exaggerates 
the importance of Protestantism to human progress; or, as 
Strachey puts it, that he prefers John Knox to Queen Elizabeth. 
The key to that mystery is in his spiritual history. 
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The Origin of the Andrassy Note of 
December, 187 5° 


David Harris 


When Sultan Abdul Aziz came to the Turkish throne in 1861 
he was hailed as a promising reformer. But it was a short-lived 
hope. Each day his indulgences and extravagances proved more 


and more his indifference to the welfare of his land. Under his © 


negligent rule no significant reform was introduced ; no abuses 
were stamped out; no serious effort was made to prevent the 
collapse of order. The Christian subjects of the sultan were 


virtually no better off than they had been a century before. The | 


Sublime Porte had learned no profitable lesson from the nine- 
teenth century. Politically, socially and economically the Chris- 
tians continued to be foreigners in an inhospitable land. The 
reforms pompously committed to paper in 1839 and in 1856 
remained largely paper reforms. 

The European power most directly affected by the demor- 
alized condition of Turkey, especially by the state of the Chris- 
tian provinces, was Austria-Hungary. Being in a certain sense 
on the political watershed of Europe, the House of Hapsburg 
had never pursued a consistent policy in the East; expansion 
in that direction had been for centuries handicapped and inter- 
rupted by traditiona! interests in the West. This division of 
Austrian interest and strength continued until the sixties of 
the nineteenth century. Count Beust’s revenge policy kept 
Vienna facing westward until 1871, but after the foundation of 
the German Empire, revenge was impossible. Beust gave way in 
the Austro-Hungarian foreign office to Count Julius Andrassy. 
When this debonair Hungarian took over the Ballplatz, Haps- 





1 The author is under obligation to the Social Science Research Council for a special 
fellowship which made a portion of this study possible. 
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burg policy received a new orientation. At last Austria wag 
facing definitely to the East. 

Still, the change in Vienna did not mean the inauguration 
of a policy of territorial expansion. No loyal Hungarian was 


willing to increase the Slavic element in the polyglot empire, — 


At the same time, no loyal Magyar could fail to look toward 
Slavic Russia without trepidation. Russian desires for expan- 
sion and pan-Slavic agitation were scarcely to be separated by 
a nervous minister in Vienna. Both were storm clouds on the 
horizon of Austro-Hungarian destiny. 

Against these dangers Andrassy sought two means of defense, 
The first was reconciliation and friendship with the new Ger- 
many. However, Prince Bismarck had no intention of sacri- 
ficing Prussia’s traditional ties with St. Petersburg for the new 
suitor, and the price which Andrassy paid for his understanding 
with Germany was the League of the Three Emperors, which 
was perfected between 1871 and 1873.’ The documents involved 
made no specific disposition of political problems, but in the 
conversations between the imperial ministers in September, 
1872, both Andrassy and his Russian colleague agreed upon 
a policy of status quo and non-intervention in the Near East.’ 

The second defensive measure which the Austrian foreign 
minister undertook was a careful cultivation of the respect and 
sympathy of the Slavic populations in the adjacent provinces 
of Turkey. There was a large element of the same stock within 
the Austro-Hungarian empire, and imperial stability demanded 
that these fortuitously divided people should all look to Vienna 
for protection. In his conversations with foreign diplomats 
Andrassy made no secret of championing in Constantinople the 
fortunes of these Slavs in an effort to win their sympathies.’ 


2 Texts of the agreements are to be found in Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen 
Kabinette, 1871-1914 (Berlin, 1922-27), 1,.ch. v; Alfred Francis Pribram, The Secret 
Treaties of Austria Hungary, 1879-1914 (Cambridge, 1920), u, Appendix A; Krasny 
Arkhiv (Moscow, 1922), 1, 28-34. 

3 Baron A. F. Meyendorff, “Conversations of Gorchakov, Andrassy and Bismarck in 
1872” in Slavonic Review (London, December, 1929), vill, 400-408. 

# Sir Henry G. Elliot, Some Revolutions and other Experiences (London, 1922), 203; 
Joseph Maria von Radowitz, Aufzeichnungen und Erinnerungen aus dem Leben des 
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Andrassy was perfectly honest in denying a wish for expan- 
sion to the South. However, despite his opposition to the schemes 
of the glory-hungry generals of Vienna,’ he did not completely 
exclude from his calculations a possible occupation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina. He did not anticipate capitalizing a political 
disturbance for that purpose, as did the avid military men; he 
envisaged the occupation more in the light of a necessity—a 
necessity whereby a Serbian or Montenegrin conquest could 
be forestalled.*® But that was an uncertain contingency for the 
future. So long as Serbia and Montenegro did not try to expand 
into the territory between them, Austria could not afford to 
precipitate the complex problem of the East. Times were not 
yet ripe. 

Austria-Hungary’s greatest external concern was Russia. 
Economic, religious, and racial interests had all joined to pull 
southward the attention and ambitions of this colossus of the 
North. The last of these interests, Slavic racial consciousness, 
had become particularly strong as the nineteenth century moved 


on. In Russia it took the form of a ruthless policy of Russifica- . 


tion ; it went across political boundaries as pan-Slavism, a zeal- 
ous belief in the common interests and destiny of the Slavs. In 
the eyes of many of these enthusiasts, the old Eastern question 
was a Slavic question, and they were inclined to believe that 
the great enemy was neither Turkey nor England, but Austria.’ 
This ideal inspired a movement which commanded the purse 
and the labor of a wide section of the Russian people. Especially 


Botschafters Joseph Maria von Radowitz (Berlin, 1925), 1, 334. 

5 Viktor Bibl, Der Zerfall Osterreichs (Vienna, 1922-24), u, 355; Theodor von 
Sosnosky, Die Balkanpolitik Osterreich-Ungarns seit 1866 (Stuttgart und Berlin, 1913- 
14), 1, 138-39; Eduard von Wertheimer, Graf Julius Andrdssy (Stuttgart, 1910-13), u, 
258; August Fournier, Wie wir zu Bosnien Kamen (Vienna, 1909), 14-15; Anton Freiherr 
von Mollinary, Sechsundvierzig Jahre im osterreichisch-ungarischen Heere (Zirich, 
1905), 11, 228, 281-308. 

6 Wertheimer, of. cit., u, 260-61; General H. L. von Schweinitz, Denkqwiirdigkziten 
des Botschafters General Schweinitz (Berlin, 1927), 1, 296-97. 

TJohn A. R. Marriott, The Eastern Question, a Study in European Diplomacy (Lon- 
don, 1917), 319-20; Ernest Lavisse et Alfred Rambaud, Histoire générale (Paris, 1901), 
xl, 457; A. Leroy-Beaulieu, “La politique russe et le pan-slavisme” in Rewue des deux 
Mondes (Paris, Dec. 1, 1876), xvitl, 508-37; Alfred Fischel, Der Panslawismus bis zum 
Weltkrieg (Stuttgart, 1919). 
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was it favored by the faith and works of the Russian ambassador 
to the Sublime Porte. | 

Nicholas Pavlovich Ignatiev had gone to Constantinople 
in 1864 from the Far East. He arrived in Turkey with three 
ambitions for Russian diplomacy. He wanted to recover Rus. 
sia’s freedom on the Black Sea; he wanted to regain Bessarabia: 
and he wanted to set up over the Ottoman empire a trusteeship 
which would pave the way for Russian control, either direct 
or indirect, of the Straits. But knowing that Russia’s maximum 
ambitions could not be achieved at once, he'set himself the task 
of bringing the sultan, through professions of friendship, under 
his own control. By such means, the ambassador believed, could 
he work for the autonomy of Turkey’s Slavic Christians and 
prepare for that time when Russia could solve in her own way 
the problem of the Near East. Such ambitions naturally made 
Ignatiev the unrelenting enemy of Austria-Hungary, the great 
barrier to Slavic solidarity. Consequently he was pledged to 
every effort to paralyze Austria’s apparent march to the South. 
The Slavic flag, the ambassador insisted, should belong, not to 
a kaiser, but to the tsar.” 

The authorities in St. Petersburg were naturally more re- 
strained but none the less sensitive to the health bulletins from 
the sick room of Europe. Tsar Alexander 11 had come to the 
throne in time to drink the dregs of the Crimean disaster, and 
he could not forget its humiliations until he had restored its 
losses. Still, the tsar had no intention of opening the Eastern 
question. He honestly desired the preservation of status quo in 
Turkey and, to the great disappointment of General Ignatiev, 
renounced all thought of independent action in favor of a 
common policy within the League of the Three Emperors.’ 

The reverberations of the “War Scare” of 1875 had not 
ceased when new troubles arose to bedevil Europe. During 


8 Count Nicholas Pavlovich Ignatiev, “Zapiski Grafa N. P. Ignatieva” in Istoricheski 
Vyestnik (St. Petersburg, 1914), Cxxxv, 50-73; Emmerich von Huszar, “Die Memoiren 
des Grafen N. P. Ignatiew” in Oesterreichische Rundschau (Vienna, Nov. 15, 1914), XL, 
166-74; Alexander Onou, “The Memoirs of Count N. Ignatyev” in Slavonic Review 
(London, Dec. 1931), X, 386-407. 

® Radowitz, op. cit., 1, 299-300. 
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the previous winter the old tension between Moslems and 
Christians had been increasing sharply in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina,” and by July the smouldering embers of discontent 
burst into the flames of rebellion. The immediate cause of 
the revolt seems to have been economic and local conditions 
rather than political aspirations of the Christians, although it 
is difficult to reject the possibility of influence from Serbian 
and Montenegrin agitation” and Austrian intrigue. But how- 
ever justified or unjustified were the grievances, the rebellion 
spread wider with the passing days. When Turkish soldiers 
arrived the revolt took a still more serious turn. By the end of 
July the disaffected area had spread up to the Austro-Hun- 
garian border, and Montenegrins and Dalmatians to the number 
of over a thousand had joined their brethren.” By the middle 
of August Bosnia likewise was aflame,”* and by the end of the 
month it was apparent to all Europe that Turkey was in the 
midst of serious civil war. 

New complications on her frontiers could only embarrass 
Austria at the time. Andrassy therefore hastened to announce 
a policy of non-intervention. To Turkey he stated that the revolt 
was an internal problem and he pledged that no concessions 
would be asked for the insurgents; ** to Europe he announced 


10 Austria-Hungary, Ministerium des Aeussern, Actenstiicke aus den Correspondenzen 
des kais. und kin. gemeinsamen Ministerium des Aeussern iiber orientalische Angelegen- 
heiten, vom 16 Mai 1873 bis 31 Mai 1877 (Vienna, 1877), Documents 99, 100, 103, 104, 
105. (Hereafter referred to as Red Book.) 

11 Holmes to Derby, Bosna-Serai, July 2, 9, 1875, Great Britain, Parliament, Parlia- 
mentary Papers, Vol. Lxxxtv, Turkey No. 2 (1876), Documents 1, 2, respectively. (Here- 
after cited as Turkey No. —(187-). 

12 Nicholas lorga, Correspondance diplomatique roumaine sous le roi Charles 1, 1866- 
1880 (Paris, 1923), 324; Wertheimer, of. cit., 1, 250 ff; Slobodan Jovanovic, “Serbia in 
the Early Seventies” in Slavonic Review (London, Dec., 1925), tv, 385-95; Hermann 
Wendel, Aus dem siidslawischen Risorgimento (Gotha, 1921), ch. 11; Vaso Trivanovitch, 
“Serbia, Russia, and Austria, 1868-78” in Journal of Modern History (Chicago, Sept., 
1931), Ill, 414-40. 

18 The Times (London), Aug. 4, 1875, p. 5, c. 3; Aug. §, p. 5, C. 1. 

14 Tbid., Aug. 17, 1875, p. 3, Cc. 3- 

15 Tel. -, Andrassy to Herbert in Constantinople, Vienna, July 10, 1875; Vienna, Haus-, 
Hof -, und Staatsarchiv mss., Varia Turquie u, 1875; in Red Book, doc. 109. (Materials 
from the Staatsarchiv will hereafter be cited as being found in either Varia Turquie 1 
(1875) or Varia Turquie 1 (1875). These two terms designate special collections of the 
documents which concern the earlier part of the crisis from 1875 to 1878.) 
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that he was determined to aid the Turks to the limits of ney. 
trality."° Additional troops were sent to Dalmatia to prevent 
the crossing of armed bands," and the Croatian and Serb troops 
serving under the imperial flag were withdrawn lest their 
Slavic sympathies compromise Austrian neutrality. 

But with respect to the insurgents themselves, Andrassy’s 
position was far more difficult. How was he to win their allegi- 
ance and at the same time crush their inopportune rebellion? 
In his instructions to the governor-general of Dalmatia, Baron 
Rodich, the foreign minister cut the Gordian knot. Since it 
was necessary that the Turkish Christians should retain their 
faith in Austria and should not be discouraged or disheartened 
for the future, Rodich was to let it be confidentially announced 
to them that the Austrian government did not believe the mo- 
ment a suitable one for revolt, and that, therefore, they could 
count on no support from Vienna.” Andrassy trusted such a 
warning would solve the immediate problem. 

From the beginning of the revolt, Russia, on the other hand, 
had been inclined to view it as a matter for the attention of 
Europe. Feeling that this was a problem for the League of the 
Three Emperors, the Russian foreign office proposed to An- 
drassy that he and the ambassadors of Russia and Germany in 
Vienna concert identic instructions for their consuls in the re- 
volted area. The consuls, according to the proposal, should be 
sent on a common mission to quiet the rebellious Christians 
and lead them back to submission.” The proposition was ac- 
companied by the flattering assurance that the Emperor Alex- 
ander wanted to move the center of activity to Vienna, not only 
because of the proximity of the Austrian capital to the theatre 


16 Report no. 248 Conf., Ffrench to Derby, Vienna, Aug. 11, 1875 ; London, Public Record 
Office mss., FO 7:851. (Materials from the Public Record Office will hereafter be referred 
to as FO-: -. The first figure following the initials indicates the series, the second the 
number of the volume concerned.) 

17 Tel. -, Andrassy to Herbert, Terebes, July 23, 1875, Varia Turquie 1, 1875; Derby 
to Ffrench, July 29, 1875, Turkey No. 2 (1876) doc. 7. 

18 Wertheimer, of. cit., Ul, 253-54. 

19 Tel. -, Andrassy to Rodich in Zara, Terebes, July 21, 1875, Varia Turquie u, 1375. 

20 Tel. -, Orezy to Andrassy in Terebes, Vienna, July 25, 1875, Varia Turquie 1, 1875 
(St. P. 75). 
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of events, but also because his Majesty wished to show a new 
proof of his confidence in Count Andrassy.™ 

The Austrian minister, however, was not rushed into accep- 
tance by compliments emanating from St. Petersburg. He was 
afraid that any concerted action undertaken might set up a 
triple protectorate over this area adjoining Austria-Hungary,” 
an area in which he wanted to assert an exclusive guardianship 
on the grounds of contiguity and special interest. Nevertheless, 
Austro-Russian friendship forbade a straight refusal, and An- 
drassy accepted the proposed mission on the strict understand- 
ing that the work of the consuls should be limited to an informal 
attempt to pacify the rebellion.” The tsar and his advisers 
accepted the Austrian conditions ™ and on August 5 the repre- 
sentatives of the three ‘““Northern Powers” drew up the common 
instructions.” 

As the third member of the League of the Three Emperors, 
Germany had been invited to participate in the discussions in 
Vienna. Taking the position that the center of such a problem 
was naturally in Austria, von Bulow, the foreign secretary, 
promptly instructed the German ambassador to lend his co- 
operation.” Bismarck likewise approved. From the beginning 
the chancellor took the position that Germany had no imme- 
diate interest in the Near East and was concerned only in pro- 
moting a cordial understanding between her two allies.” He 
was ready to accept any measures on which Austria and Russia 
could agree. 

It had been assumed by Count Andrassy that the enterprise 
under discussion would be the work of the three imperial 





21 Report no. 38, Langenau to Andrassy, St. Petersburg, July 18/30, 1875, ibid. 

22 Tel. -, Andrassy to His Majesty the Emperor and King in Ischl, Terebes, July 28, 
1875, ibid. 

*8 Tel. -, Andrassy to Langenau in St. Petersburg, Terebes, July 29, 1875, ibid. 

24 Tel. -, Orczy to Andrassy, Vienna, July 31, 1875, ibid. 

25 Instructions pour les consuls et leurs délégués, in Andrassy to Zichy in Constanti- 
nople, Aug. 7, 1875, Varia Turquie 1, 1875 (Const. 75) ; Red Book, doc. 113, Beilage. 

26 Report no. 35B, Seiller to Andrassy, Berlin, Aug. 7, 1875, Varia Turquie 1, 1875 
(Berlin, 75-6). 

27 Hermann Freiherr von Mittnacht, Erinnerungen an Bismarck (Stuttgart, 1904), 
53-54. 
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powers. In St. Petersburg, however, there appeared a protest. 
Vague rumors had been coming to the hypersensitive foreign 
office in France. A report from Russia had it that the three 
courts were coming to an understanding for a settlement of the 
Eastern problem;* from Vienna came accounts of frequent 
meetings between Andrassy and the representatives of Germany 
and Russia, and with them came pessimistic doubts as to the 
effectiveness of a moderate program of advice.” In Paris.the 
acting foreign minister began to complain that France and 
England and Italy were ignored in the deliberations.” In St. 
Petersburg, General Le F16, the French ambassador, suggested 
that it would be a mistake to keep France out of an already too 
intimate understanding of the three empires,” and he intimated 
that France might be obliged to enter a counter-understanding 
with England. Baron Jomini in the foreign ministry was so 
impressed with Le F16’s remarks that he suggested to the tsar 
that France be invited to participate in the action. Without 
awaiting the consent of Vienna and Berlin, Alexander ordered 
the invitation to go to Paris.** Only on the following day, in 
fact, was the Austrian government notified of his action.* Three 
days later an invitation was sent to London ® and also to Rome, 


28 Le Fl6é to Decazes, St. Petersburg, Aug. 5, 1875, France, Ministére des Affaires 
Etrangéres, Commission de Publication des Documents relatifs aux Origines de la Guerre 
de 1914, Documents diplomatiques francais, Ite Série, Tome Second (Paris, 1930), p. 1, 
Document 2. (Hereafter cited as Documents francais). 

29 De Ring to Decazes, Vienna, Aug. 9, 1875, ibid., p. 2-3, doc. 3. 

30 Buffet to Bourgoing in Constantinople, Versailles, Aug. 13, 1875, France, Ministére 
des Affaires Etrangéres, Documents diplomatiques, Affaires d’Orient, 1875-76-77 (Paris, 
1877), p. 13. (Hereafter cited as Yellow Book). 

31 Gabriel Hanotaux, Contemporary France (Westminster, 1903-09), IV, 64-65; Docu- 
ments francais, p. 3, footnote 2. | 

32 Reports nos. 40 and 40C, Langenau to Andrdssy, St. Petersburg, Aug. 4/16, 1375, 
Varia Turquie 1, 1875 (St. P. 75). 

83 Jomini to Le Fé, St. Petersburg, Aug. 2/14, 1875, Yellow Book, p. 14-15; Le Fé to 
Decazes, St. Petersburg, Aug. 14, 1875, Documents francais, p. 3-4, doc. 4. 

34 Tel. no. 25, Langenau to Andrassy, St. Petersburg, Aug. 15, 1875, Varia Turquie |, 
1875 (St. P. 75). There is no record in the Austrian archives of the reaction of Andrassy 
to the announcement that France had been invited. From Vienna no supporting advance 
was made to Paris, a failure which apparently piqued the Duc Decazes considerably. 
Decazes to Vogiié in Vienna, Paris, Sept. 18, 1875, Documents francais, p. 7-8, doc. 7. 

35 Report no. 288, enclosure Jomini to Bartholomey in London, Aug. 5/17, 1875, FO 
65 : 9x1. This invitation was not delivered to the London foreign office unti! October 4 
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France readily accepted the invitation: In Paris the all- 
dominating desire was to take the initiative and the settlement 
from the three imperial powers and to place them in the hands 
e of the general concert of which France would be a member of 
it equal importance.” In Constantinople the British ambassador, 
Sir Henry Elliot, accepted the proposed mission with charac- 
teristic English reluctance. He saw no reason why the powers 
should want to ask the Porte’s permission for a step which was 
quite within the province of consular action already. Still, he 
found the instructions to the consuls harmless enough, and he 
| gave his approval, hoping that the insurgents would be disil- 
lusioned as to anticipated aid from Austria. He was further 
| influenced by the Turkish request that England be associated 
. with the move.” In London the government had wanted Turkey 
: to suppress the rebellion through her own resources and keep 
the affair from developing international complications.™ 

Cabinet members were openly hostile to the special consular 
mission, but when Turkey had expressed a desire for British 
co-operation, they felt themselves obliged to accept, reluctant 
though their acceptance be.” 

Turkey’s favorable response, however, had not been spon- 
taneous. On August 17, before Elliot knew ct the plan, Count 
Zichy, the Austrian ambassador, had presented the proposal 
at the Sublime Porte. The Grand Vizier was in doubt and 
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since the Russian chargé found no one there to receive it at an earlier date. 

86 Decazes to d’Harcourt in London, Versailles, Aug. 18, 1875, Yellow Book, p. 15-16; 
Decazes to d’Harcourt, Aug. 19, 1875, ibid., 17-18; Decazes to Le FIé in St. Petersburg, 
Aug. 20, 1875, ibid., 18-20; Decazes to Bourgoing in Constantinople, Aug. 20, 1875, ibid., 
20-22. 

87 Tel. ~, and Report no. 460, Elliot to Derby, Therapia, Aug. 20, 1875, FO 78 : 2385. 
This report is partially given in Turkey No. 2 (1876) doc. 17. Bourgoing to Decazes, 
Therapia, Aug. 25, 1875, Yellow Book, p. 22-24. 

88 Derby to Elliot in Constantinople, London, Aug. 12, 1875, Turkey No. 2 (1876) 
doc. 13. . 

89 Draft no. 258, Derby to Elliot, London, Aug. 24, 1875, FO 78:2377, in. Turkey No. 2 ' 
(1876) doc. 16. The foreign minister, Lord Derby, a man constitutionally indisposed to 
action, was opposed to the proposition (Ponsonby to Disraeli, Sept. 3, 1875, George E. a 
Buckle, The Letters of Queen Victoria, Second Series, 1862-1878 [New York, 1926], u, 
420), as was Premier Disraeli, but the latter saw no alternative when the Porte requested 
British participation. (W. F. Monypenny and George E. Buckle, The Life of Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield [New York, 1913-20], VI, 12). 
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replied with a no.“ On the morrow Zichy, armed with new 
instructions, returned to the charge. Still he did not carry the 
day.“ It was only after his colleagues from Germany and Russia 
had followed him with their own explanations and arguments 
that the Turkish ministers understood just what Zichy was 
proposing. Once they understood, they readily agreed.** 

In early September, finally, the designated consuls of the six 
major powers set out for the scene of the rebellion. In their 
labors in the stricken land of Bosnia and Herzegovina they 
received no support from the Turkish special commissioner“ 
and their exhortations made no impression on the skeptical 
insurgents.“* They could do nothing but report failure while 
the revolt went progressively on. Meanwhile, diplomatic nego- 
tiations had taken a new turn. 

The Russian proposal for the mission of the consuls had been 
a reflection of the pro-western policy prevailing in St. Peters- 
burg. General Ignatiev, it need hardly be suggested, was from 
the beginning bitterly opposed to approaching the problem 
through a concert of the powers. He had been unable to recon- 
cile himself to the League of the Three Emperors; it bound 
Russia to the enemy Austria.“° The moving of the center of 
action to Vienna was, consequently, the last thing the general 
could have wished. He was away from his post on leave when 
the mission was decided upon, but he returned to Constantinople 
immediately, intent upon paralyzing any work in which An- 
drassy took the lead. To Ignatiev the proposed action was the 
first step toward ruining his plan to keep the other European 


40 Tel. -, Zichy to Andrassy, Constantinople, Aug. 18, 1875, Varia Turquie 1, 1875 
(Const. 75). This document is printed in Red Book, doc. 123, in a materially altered form. 

41 Report no. 65B, Zichy to Andrassy, Constantinople, Aug. 20, 1875, ibid., in Red 
Book, doc. 131, incomplete. 

42 Tel -, Zichy to Andrassy, etc., as in footnote 40; Bourgoing to Decazes, Therapia, 
Aug. 25, 1875, Yellow Book, p. 22-24. 

43 Reports nos. 1 and 2, Wassitch to Andrdssy, Mostar, Sept. 6 and 10, 1875, Varia 
Turquie 1, 1375, in Red Book, doc. 142, doc. 146 respectively. 

44 Reports nos. 3 and 4, Wassitch to Andrassy, Sept. 25 and 26, 1875, ibid.; Holmes 
to Derby, Mostar, Sept. 24, 1875, Turkey No. 2 (1876) doc. 28; Holmes to Derby, Mostar, 
Sept. 30, 1875, ibid., doc. 32. 3 

45 Ignatiev, of. cit., CXXXV, 75. 
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powers out of Turkey.** The best means of preventing this 
undesired interference, he believed, was to bring the diplomatic 
leadership back to Constantinople where he dominated his 
weak German and Austrian colleagues and where he exercised 
a strong personal influence at the Porte. 

Hardly had the consuls set out for their task, therefore, before 
General Ignatiev advanced a proposal designed to attain his 
ambitious aim. He proposed to St. Petersburg a three-fold 
program for the future. In the first place, he suggested that the 
consuls and the Turkish commissioner should confer together 
and elaborate for the ambassadors in Constantinople a reform 
plan on which both Turks and insurgents could agree. Secondly, 
the ambassadors would be given identical instructions to press 
this project to achievement at the Porte by threat, if need be, 
of European intervention. And finally, Austrian troops should 
be stationed on the frontier to prevent Turkish massacres of 
the Christians, and to make advances if necessary into Ottoman 
territory. 

Emperor Alexander and his ministers appreciated the sig- 
nificance of the ambassador’s plan and on September 23 it was 
presented to Vienna.*’ But Andrassy was intent upon gaining 
for himself the credit for settling the rebellion to the satisfac- 
tion of the insurgents. Hence he was unwilling to allow the 
consuls and ambassadors a free hand in drawing up and putting 
through a program for the reform of Turkey. In his reply to 
St. Petersburg, the Austrian minister insisted that the consular 
reports should be made to the governments rather than to the 
embassies in Constantinople. He likewise opposed any common 
action at the Porte on the part of the three imperial ambassadors 
until the governments agreed on the specific measures to be 
demanded of Turkey. As for Ignatiev’s third suggestion, An- 
drassy refused to carry frontier operations to the point of armed 
intervention; he had no intention of compromising Austrian 


46 Ibid, CXXXV, 441-44. 
47 Report no. 43, Seiller to Andrassy, Sept. 21, 1875, Varia Turquie 1, 1875 (Berlin, 
75-76) ; Report no. 48AJ, Mayr to Andrassy, St. Petersburg, Sept. 3/15, 1875, ibid., (St. 


P. 75). 
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neutrality in so easy a fashion.** This response was plainly a 
rejection of the ideas of the Russian ambassador. Andrasgy 
was firm in his intention to take the initiative from Ignatiev and 
to keep it at the imperial courts where he personally could at 
least share in its control. Faced with such an unequivocal rebuff, 
the St. Petersburg government had no recourse but to accept 
the Andrassy version and to await his specific proposals for 
reform.” 

But in the meantime, General Ignatiev and Sir Henry Elliot, 
for differing reasons, had been unwilling to await develop- 
ments. As early as the middle of August the latter had urged 
judicial reforms on the sultan.” A month later he warned the 
grand vizier that Turkey should initiate reform measures be- 
fore they were imposed from the outside,” and he followed his 
warning with a written memorandum on the abuses which 
needed control.” General Ignatiev was no less earnest in urging 
reform. Elliot was inspired by the traditional British desire 
to keep all foreign interference out of Turkey. Ignatiev was 
moved by his zeal to break up a new collective move under the 
leadership of Count Andrassy. When he was informed that the 
Austrian foreign minister was proposing a series of specific 
reforms, the ambassador saw vanishing before him his own 
leadership in Constantinople. Therefore he, too, sought out the 
sultan and the grand vizier and urged speedy action upon 
them.” The reform-iradé of October 2 was a response to these 
importunities. This proclamation bore the marks of hurried 


48 Report no. 49AH, Mayr to Andrassy, St. Petersburg, Sept. 17/29, 1875, ibid.; Tels. 
1, 5, Andrassy to Mayr, Vienna, Oct. 2, 1875, ibid. 

49 Report no. 50B, Mayr to Andrassy, St. Petersburg, Sept. 26/Oct. 8, 1875, ibid. 

50 Report no. 445 Conf., Elliot to Derby, Therapia, Aug. 17, 1875, FO 78:2385. 

51 Report no. 577 Conf., Elliot to Derby, Therapia, Sept. 21, 1875, FO 73:2387. 

52 Report no. 614, Elliot to Derby, Therapia, Sept. 30, 1875, FO 78:23387. 

53 Ignatiev, of. cit., CXXXV, 453-61. Ignatiev claims~and there is no documentary 
evidence at present which allows one to refute him — that the sultan in his fright at the 
rising spectre of European intervention offered to accept the wishes of the tsar in the 
matter of reform, provided that Russia abstained from a collective action and sent 
recommendations verbally through his ambassador, General Ignatiev. The sultan, he 
states, requested him to go to Lividia and explain his offer personally to Alexander I. 
The western-minded emperor, however, was too committed to the League of the Three 
Emperors to be willing to undertake such an independent action. 
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composition; it was a brief compilation of promises probably 

derived largely from the Elliot memorandum. It conceded tax 

reforms and local representation to the Christians, but its 
rovisions were general and vague.™ 

The St. Petersburg ministry was stil! loyal to Ignatiev’s aim 
to defeat Andrassy, and the iradé, weak though it was, offered 
something of an opportunity. Russia quickly expressed its ap- 
proval of Turkey’s spontaneous reform and suggested in Vienna 
that it would be advisable to drop the plan for a concerted 
action of the powers.” Instead of new measures it was proposed 
merely to take formal note of the conceded reforms and reserve 
liberty of action for the future.” 

Count Andrassy was, to use his own word, astounded.” He 
had just begun to believe that Ignatiev was acting loyally™ 
when suddenly this new turn of events convinced him that there 
must have been some secret agreement between the Russian 
ambassador and the grand vizier.” Under the circumstances 
the Austrian foreign minister could not abandon himself and 
his reforms to a program outlined and directed by the intriguing 
Russian ambassador. Andrassy’s reply, therefore, demanded 
that the three powers should formulate “certain practical propo- 
sitions for Bosnia and Herzegovina which would . . . prevent 
as far as possible the return of similar conditions.” ® A week 


54 ‘The text of the iradé may be found in H. Schulthess, Europdischer Geschichtskalender 
(Nérdlingen), 1875, p. 491; Sir Edward Hertslet, Map of Europe by Treaty (London, 
1891), IV, p. 2407-8, No. 454; Yellow Book, p. 37; Turkey No. 2 (1876) doc. 29. 

55 Report no. soAJ, Mayr to Andrassy, St. Petersburg, Sept. 26/Oct. 8, 1875, Varia 
Turquie 1, 1875 (St. P. 75); Tel. 38, Mayr to Andrassy, Oct. 5, 1875, ibid., in Red Book, 
doc. 172, with “on” substituted for “L’Empereur Alexandre”. 

56 Tel. 38, Mayr to Andrassy, St. Petersburg, Oct. 5, 1875, ibid., in Red Book, doc. 
172, as noted in footnote 55. 

57 Tel. 711, Andrassy to Zichy in Constantinople, Vienna, Oct. 6, 1875, Varia Turquie 
I, 1875 (Const. 75). 

58 Tel. 2, Andrassy to Zichy, Oct. 4, 1875, ibid. 

59 Tel. -, Andrassy to Zichy, Oct. 15, 1875, ibid. 

6° Tel.-, Andrassy to Mayr in St. Petersburg, Vienna, Oct. 10, 1875, Varia Turquie 
l, 1875 (St. P. 75), in Red Book, doc. 180 incomplete. In order to avoid again the embar- 
rassment which he felt when the tsar invited the co-operation of the other powers in the 
consular mission, Andradssy concluded his reply with these words: “I hold more than 
ever to the manner of action which we have followed up to the present. . . I am con- 
vinced that in consulting 2 trois we shall execute @ six, while in consulting 4 six we shall 
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later these “practical propositions” were telegraphed to §¢ 
Petersburg. In facing the task of concrete reform projects 
Andrassy was in a difficult situation. The revolted provinces 
could not well be annexed to Austria-Hungary; neither could 
they with safety to the empire be turned over to Serbia and 
Montenegro. It was no more desirable, furthermore, to estab- 
lish a new autonomous principality. If this were done, it would 
be almost impossible in the future to annex that territory should 
Austrian interests eventually demand it. Nothing, in fact, could 
be done at the moment which would feed Slavic racial con- 
sciousness and political ambitions. Consequently the minister 
was obliged to limit himself to social and economic concessions 
which he hoped would end the rebellion and give him the credit 
without jeopardizing Austria’s future. His specific proposals 
were three: absolute religious equality, the ending of feudal 
vestiges by state purchase, and the abolition of tax-farming.” 

The Russian replies of October 24 and 31 ® took page after 
page of diplomatic phraseology to reject the Andrassy pro- 
posals. St. Petersburg still championed Ignatiev’s plan of 


allowing the European ambassadors to push the sultan into 


a broad scheme of progressive reform through the threat of 
intervention. In looking forward to a possible failure of reform 
and mediation, Russia suggested to Andrassy a European con- 
gress, and, if necessary, a joint occupation by Russia and Austria 
of the revolted provinces.™ But a Russian army in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina was the last thing the Austrian foreign minister 
could wish. He rejected the proposal as firmly as diplomatic 
parlance would permit.” ? 

On November 16 Count Andrassy replied to Russia in three 


arrive at having nothing to execute. The mogt profitable result of including the six 
powers in our deliberations would be to create difficulties for the entente and the action 
of the three.” 

61 Tel. 2, Andrassy to Mayr, Vienna, Oct. 16, 1875, ibid., in Red Book, doc. 183, with 
slight omissions. 

62 Hamburger to Novikov in Vienna, Livadia, Oct. 12/24, 1875, ibid. 

63 Jomini to Novikov, St. Petersburg, Oct. 19/31, 1875, ibid. 

64 Report no. ssAF, Mayr to Andrassy, St. Petersburg, Oct. 15/27, 1875, Geheime 
A ktenstiicke, Abmachung mit Russland, Baron Jominis Projekt. 

65 Despatch, Andrdssy to Mayr, Budapest, Nov. 18, 1875, ibid. 
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despatches on the reform problem immediately at hand. The 
first despatch was a vigorous defense of his own conditions. 
The second was a renewed attack on the Ignatiev program. 
The third was a frank thrust at his béte noire, the general 


himself. 


There is another reason which makes it desirable that the center of action 
should not be in Constantinople. After my past experience I must state, to my 
great regret, that in such a case the personality of General Ignatiev would 
give me serious doubts and hesitations. . . The previous conduct of General 
Ignatiev arouses concern in me lest he, even had he agreed upon a move in 
common with his colleagues, make further steps behind their backs and 
independently enter into discussions with Turkey. In all this I see objections, 
in view of which I can not assure myself that a beneficial influence would 
come from the interference of General Ignatiev—even if his propositions 
were good. ®® 


When the Austrian documents were read in St. Petersburg 
eight days later, the foreign office had arrived at the conclusion 
that there was no point in prolonging further a discussion which 
was leading nowhere.” At that moment Prince Gorchakov, the 
chancellor of the Empire, was on his way home after an absence 
of six months in western Europe. Stopping for a day in Berlin, 
he admitted to Bismarck that there had been a certain ill-humor 
in St. Petersburg against Austria, but pledged himself to remedy 
it.“ In similar vein of cordiality he wrote to Vienna that Russia 
must maintain the close entente.” Andrassy seemed to have won. 

Ignatiev, however, was not reconciled to defeat. Seeing that 
the iradé of September had not daunted the obstinate Andrassy, 
the ambassador made a new attempt to forestall his plan. Early 
in November he again approached the sultan with pleas for 
reform, and for the second time, Ignatiev states in his memoirs, 
Abdul Aziz offered to submit a program for the opinion and 





66 Despatches 1, 2, 3, Andrdssy to Mayr, Budapest, Nov. 16, 1875, Varia Turquie 1, 
1875 (St. P. 75). 

87 Report no. 356 Conf., Loftus to Derby, St. Petersburg, Nov. 24, 1875, FO 65:912; 
Ignatiev, op. cit., CXXXVI, 50. 

88 Biilow to Alvensleben in St. Petersburg, Berlin, Dec. 8, 1875, Die Grosse Politik, 
l, doc. 130. 

69 Letter, Gorchakov to Novikov in Vienna, Berlin, Nov. 30/18, 1875, Varia Turquie 
l, 1875 (St. P. 75). 
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revision of the tsar. The next day the ambassador sent a long 
and impassioned appeal to Alexander himself in favour of 
accepting such an unusual opportunity.” But while awaiting 
a response the general was unwilling to let matters rest. He 
sought the co-operation of Sir Henry Elliot,” and they both 
urged on the ministers at the Porte that they should lose no 
time in promulgating new and serious reforms.” Ignatiev him. 
self, he claims, suggested the main features of a thorough-going 
plan which the grand vizier accepted and had elaborated into 
a definitive form.” 

When the news leaked out that Turkey was planning an ad. 
ditional act, Andrassy was greatly perturbed. Immediately he 
directed all his efforts toward preventing a step at the Porte that 
would rob him of his anticipated prestige. Zichy in Constanti- 
nople was given elaborate instructions to prevent the publica- 
tion of the impending reforms.* On November 25 Andrassy 
sent his first instructions. Four days later he sent new arguments 
which covered the gamut between cajolery and threats.” On 
the thirtieth he sent two more telegrams,” and still another two 
days later.** But the combined efforts of foreign minister and 
ambassador were to no avail; the grand vizier refused to be 
moved from his intention to publish sweeping reforms.” 

In St. Petersburg the report of a new Turkish move was re- 
ceived with satisfaction. It was still another opportunity per- 


70 Ignatiev, op. cit., CXxxv, 805-17. The emperor, however, was too attached still to 
the ties of the imperial league to accept the responsibilities of such a step. (Jbid., 827). 

71 Report no. 746, Elliot to Derby, Therapia, Nov. 12, 1875, FO 78:2390. 

72 Report no. 783 Conf., Elliot to Derby, Therapia, Nov. 25, 1875, ibid. 

78 Report no. 356, Ignatiev to Gorchakov, Nov. 24 (0.s.) 1875, Ignatiev, of. cit., CXXXV, 
833-34- 

74 Tel. 834, Andrassy to Zichy, Vienna, Nov. 25, 1875, Varia Turquie 1, 1875 (Const. 
75). 

75 Tel. 848, Andrassy to Zichy, Nov. 29, 1875, ibid.; Red Book, doc. 190 incomplete. 

76 Tels. 852, 853, Andrassy to Zichy, Nov. 30, 1875, ibid. 

77 Tel. 859, Andrassy to Zichy, Dec. 2, 1875, ibid. On December 1, the Austrian ambas- 
sadors in St. Petersburg and Berlin were instructed to exert their efforts to persuade 
Russia and Germany to use their influence in deferring the new iradé. (Tel. -, Andrassy 
to Langenau in St. Petersburg and Karolyi in Berlin, Dec. 1, 1875, Varia Turquie 4 
1875 [St. P. 75]). | 

78 Tel. 155, Zichy to Andrdssy, Constantinople, Dec. 2, 1875, Varia Turquie 1, 1875 
(Const. 75). 
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haps to save the Ignatiev scheme. Once more it was proposed 
in Vienna that the initiative be left to the sultan under the 
guidance of the ambassadors,” and Prince Gorchakov joined 
the Russian ambassador in urging the Porte to prepare re- 
forms.*° With the powers so hopelessly divided, Turkey had 
no fears. It was easy for the Porte to refuse to hold up the new 
program until the three imperial powers could express their 
views.” Andrassy and Zichy renewed their remonstrances;™ 
the foreign minister urged delay, but also warned that he would 
persist, despite Turkish refusals, with his own program and 
his own actions.” These new Austrian exhortations were no 
more successful than the first. The only concession which the 
importunate Zichy could win was a promise to promulgate 
the new decrees in a less solemn manner than had been pre- 
viously planned. On December 12 the project was approved 
by the sultan and the day following it was given to the represen- 
tatives of the imperial powers. The new firman, as it was called, 
was glittering with promises of radical reform,” many of them 
re-echoes of the unfulfilled pledges of 1839 and 1856. 

During this flurry in Constantinople, Prince Gorchakov 
made his reply to Andrassy’s “practical propositions” of No- 
vember 16. There was no longer any use of haggling. The chan- 
cellor still was not converted to the Vienna propositions,” but 
he agreed to permit Andrassy to decide if the impending re- 
forms would be satisfactory. As Gorchakov doubtlessly ex- 
pected, Andrassy was as adamant as ever. Neither Ignatiev’s 
plans nor the Turkish reforms could take the place of his own,® 


79 Report no. 65B, Langenau to Andrassy, St. Petersburg, Nov. 21/Dec. 3, 1875, Varia 
Turquie 1, 1875 (St. P. 75). 

8 Tel. -, Zichy to Andrassy, Pera, Dec. 9, 1875, Varia Turquie 1, 1875 (Const. 75). 

$1 Tel. 163, Zichy to Andrdssy, Constantinople, Dec. 10, 1875, ibid. 

82 Tel. 159, Zichy to Andrassy, Dec. 6, 1875, ibid. 

83 Tel. 870, Andrdssy to Zichy, Dec. 7, 1875, ibid. 

8 Tel. 160, Zichy to Andrassy, Dec. 8, 1875, ibid. 

85 The text may be found in Hertslet, of. cit., Iv, p. 2409, doc. 455; Turkey No. 2 (1876) 
doc. 50; Yellow Book, p. 42; Red Book, doc. 195. 

86 Serge Goriainow, Le Bosphore et les Dardanelles (Paris, 1910), 313. 

8? Copie d’une lettre particulitre du prince Gortschakow @ M. de Novikow a Vienne, 
St. Petersburg, Nov. 26/Dec. 8, 1875, Varia Turquie 1, 1875 (St. P. 75). 
8 Te]. -, Andrassy to Karolyi in Berlin, Vienna, Dec. 17, 1875, Varia Turquie 1, 1875 
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and St. Petersburg in a spirit of resignation submitted to his 
view. During the next days the triumphant minister and the 
Russian ambassador in Vienna elaborated the final draft of 
the Andrassy program: religious equality, amelioration of the 
tax burden of the Christians, and state aid in the commutation 
of servile dues. For the supervision of these reforms, this final 
draft demanded an elective provincial commission, half 
Moslem, half Christian.** On December 24 the work was com- 
pleted and sent to St. Petersburg for approval. One week later, 
December 31, copies of this program — now the Andrassy Note- 
were despatched to London, Paris and Rome for what the 
League of the Three Emperors hoped would be prompt ap- 
proval. 

This hope, however, was doomed to disappointment. An- 
drassy’s naive belief that the three imperial powers could decide 
the problem of the East and his consequent cavalier treatment 
of England made no proper path toward winning the necessary 
support of the land of Victoria and Disraeli. Four months 
Austria-Hungary and Russia had consumed in their discus- 
sions; more than an additional month was required to cajole 
the scornful support of London. Meanwhile, the revolt in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina was continuing. By the time a weakly 
united Europe had pushed the sultan into accepting the An- 
drassy program, the insurgents had long since passed the day 
when they would have been satisfied with such meagre results. 
The time had arrived for more solid solutions. 


DAVID HARRIS 
Stanford University. 


(Berlin, 75-6). 
89 The text of this, the Andrassy Note, may be found in Yellow Book, p. 59 &; Red 
Book, doc. 202; Turkey No. 2 (1876) doc. 55; Hertslet, of. cit., 1v, p. 2418, No. 456. © 
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The Need for a Re-Interpretation of the 
History of Central Europe 


O.H.Wedel 


History makes the attempt to portray the past and to present 
past events as they actually occurred. This ideal is seemingly 
an almost impossible task, because of the diffculty of viewing 
events impartially. As an example of this, one need only cite 
the years of controversy over the war guilt question. Students 
of history are well aware of the fact that each generation 
interprets history anew. Evidently, then, mankind finds it diff- 
cult to agree on what actually happened. 

It is not my purpose to criticize this. To understand the past 
one cannot disassociate happenings from the passions that 
swayed the actors in those events, and to catch the spirit that 
moved the men and women who participated in the drama of 
history seems an essential part of history itself. Unfortunately, 
however, all, or most of the facts of history are the results of 
conflicts among individuals, among nations, even among ideas, 
and the historian does and possibly can interpret these only 
from some point of view of his own. This point of view is of 
necessity determined, in part at least, by his own personality. 
In addition, his attitude will be influenced by the ideas pre- 
vailing at the time he lives. All of this is part of the picture 
presented. Lastly, not only is this true, but the story is colored 
by the success or failure of the actors, ideas and movements. 

It seems to me that this has been particularly true of nine- 
teenth century Europe. The history of the past century has 
been written from certain quite definite points of view. Facts 
have been selected for emphasis, others have been neglected. 


1] am reminded of a statement by Professor Charles Beard, who stated that historians 
allow an interpretation to creep into their selection of facts, however ignorant of ideas 
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It is my purpose to point out several things which would seem 
to call for a revaluation. 
There is probably no event in that wariiia which did more 


to color our conception of this epoch than the rise of the German | 


Empire. History, as it is written, considers this movement as 
a positive one, i.e., a movement which tended to help build up 
the European world as it was in 1914, or a negative movement 
in so far as it retarded the development of the democratic ideal 
and thus helped bring on the catastrophe of the Great War. 

In either case, it has been universally assumed that the growth 
of a Prussianized German Empire was a logical movement 
and this has led to deductions which are already assuming the 
strength of historical truths. For instance, the nineteenth cen- 
tury saw nationalism developing such strength that the doctrine 
of self-determination of peoples has become an accepted doc- 
trine. To combat this doctrine has been viewed as an affront 
to nature, to oppose it was to oppose the logical development 
of civilized life, therefore the establishment of a unified Italy 
and especially of a unified Germany has been taken as the 
measure by which the period has been judged. Naturally, the 
success of the movement has determined our point of view, and 
the fact that nationalism, probably more than any other one 
cause, produced the situation which brought on the Great War, 
has not, as yet, led to a changed point of view. 

It has been said that some of the most interesting things in 
history are things which failed to work out, yet seldom, and 
that only long after the event, has history been written from 
the point of view of a lost or obscure movement. Yet is it neces- 
sary that we always view events from the standpoint of what 
finally became a victorious idea? If we wish to understand 
history, is not a failure as important and possibly more im- 
portant? Is the fact that nationalism emerged triumphant, proof 
of the theory that history can only be understood from that 
point of view? Or to be more definite, is the fact that Prussia 
succeeded in creating the German Empire, proof that one must 
view events from that angle? I believe not, and I also think that 
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the above assumption has led us to evaluate the pre-war era 
in a biased way. 

In view of the growing strength of internationalism, this new 
ideal may quite likely supplant nationalism as an accepted 
ideal, and the next generation will overthrow all our present 
theses and rewrite their history with this in mind. If so, it is 
obvious that the rise of Prussia, or the unification of Italy, may 
present an entirely different picture than they now do. 

The story of Prussia’s success in creating a German state 
built up on a narrow nationalism has been judged purely on the 
basis of its success. It neglects the fact that considered from the 
point of view of a Greater Germany it was a colossal failure. 
When the German Parliament met at Frankfurt in 1848, there 
were at least three ideas struggling for supremacy. There was 
the Grossdeutsch movement which planned to create a larger 
German state including all the German speaking provinces 
of Central Europe. Then there existed the Kleindeutsch ideal 
which excluded Austria. Thirdly, though it came somewhat 
later in point of time, we have the Schwarzenberg plan of 
building up a strong centralized Austrian super-state which 
would include more than one nationality and would in that 
capacity enter into a close union with the newly planned Ger- 
man state presenting a huge Central European edifice strong 
enough to dominate all lesser nationalistic movements.’ 

It was the Kleindeutsch ideal that eventually won out, but 
why is it necessary to judge the story from the point of view 
that this alone was logical? Viewed from the present movement 
toward a United States of Europe, this success represents one 
of the greatest set-backs European civilization ever received. 

One might therefore describe the era as the failure of a 
super-national movement, which, had it succeeded, would have 
created an entirely different Europe from the one which fought 
the Great War. The creating of this Central European state 
would not necessarily have led to an increased nationalism; it 





* See Friedjung’s fine analysis of this in his study: Der Kampf um die Vorherrschaft 
in Deutschland. Also Professor Redlich’s work: Das Osterreichische Staats-und Reichs- 
problem. 
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would have transmuted the nationalistic ideal into something 
bigger ; it would have created a new idea—the “Super National 
State.” It would have revived the dying ideal for which Austria 
had always stood, a unification of many peoples under one roof, 

That this was an utter impossibility has been generally as. 
sumed because it failed, yet Switzerland alone is proof of the 
fact that peoples speaking a different language need not neces- 
sarily have their own state. In 1848, even the Czechs* were 
willing to accept some such solution. The tragic failure of the 
Habsburgs to fulfill this mission is making it necessary for the 
present and future generations to laboriously build up the ideal 
of a European state on a new basis. Their work is made more 
difficult because nationalism has been too successful, old hatreds 
die hard and the newly created national states are none too 
anxious to join a super-state while worshipping at the shrine 
of this nationalistic deity. Yet over thirty millions of people 
ostensibly protected by the minority clauses of the various 
treaties are proof of the inadequate solution reached in 1919, 

Historians in the future may very well rewrite the history 
of the last hundred years after the new ideal of Internationalism 
will have vanquished the present victorious one. But why not 
make the attempt now? Events have been judged from the point 
of view of how far they were influenced by the one great actor- 
Germany. We would, I believe, have a truer picture if we 


also attempted to evaluate the latter half of the nineteenth 


century from the standpoint of another great actor— Austria. 
It would lead to a better understanding of present day Europe, 
a Europe which assuredly tails to understand itself at present. 

Bismarck has been pictured as the greatest German of the 
period preceding the Great War. Again this judgment is based 
on his success. A man who might have successfully opposed 
him was Schwarzenberg, the Austrian statesman, who died 


in 1852. Had Schwarzenberg or Schwarzenberg’s plan suc- 


ceeded, Austria would never have become Austria-Hungary. 
She might have drawn even Prussia into her orbit, and the 
various Balkan nationalities would never have become the 


3 See Redlich, of. cit., 1, 165 ff. 
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menace they became. Slavic nationalism might have been de- 
feated instead of being victorious and a huge Central European 
state might have conquered nationalism instead of being sub- 
merged by it. 

Schwarzenberg wanted a centralized Austria, one in which 
the various nationalities would find equal treatment but not 
as nationalities.* As for Germany, Austria was to resume her old 
mission as leader of the German states and a closer union was 
to be created.° Could he have accomplished this? Who knows, 
but the victor of Olmutz would have been no mean antagonist 
for even a Bismarck, and Bismarck’s decision eventually to 
appeal to the sword was not decided upon until Vienna dis- 
played her weakness in diplomacy during the Crimean War 
and that was after Schwarzenberg’s hand had been removed 
from the helm.° 

Let us envisage the Central Europe which might have been 
created. A federalized state with the German element pre- 
dominating but not dominant, extending from the Baltic to 
the Po, from the Vosges to the Danube with Austria as the 
ruling force, an Austria under a centralized government, a 
government not weakened by the wars of 1859 and 1866, since 
neither one of these wars would have been fought. Might 
not the various nationalities, realizing the impossibility of 
establishing national states have satified themselves with cul- 
tural achievements? The Ausgleich of 1867, would not have 
been necessary, the Hungarians would never have been able 
to inaugurate the Magyarization campaign which antagonized 
Rumania and Servia. This huge state would have been too 
strong to even fear the South-Slav propaganda which finally 
drove her in sheer desperation to draw the sword. 

Is this picture fantastical? I hardly think so, because no 
nationalistic propaganda has ever assumed serious proportions 
in a state obviously too strong to be coerced. Did the Rumanian 
element rebel in Bessarabia or did the Rumanian people ever 


*See Friedjung, Osterreich von 1848 bis 1860, 1, chapter ix. 

‘Ibid. 193. Schwarzenberg never worked out his plan in full detail but it is evident 
that a Central Europe dominated by the Habsburgs was what he intended to create. 
*Friedjung, Der Kampf um die V orherrschaft in Deutschland, 1, chapter 1. 
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seriously think of supporting propaganda there? Does the 
Mexican element in our own Southwest threaten the rule of the 
Anglo-saxon? 

I believe, for instance, that the rise of nationalism in the 
Balkans was not inevitable, or at least the form it assumed wag 
not inevitable. Judged from the point of view of the present 
century, is nationalism not an anachronismr And in view of 
the probable ultimate unification of Europe in the future, would 
the failure of nationalism in Central Europe have been the 
tragedy it has been pictured? If nationalism is the heavenly 
solution it seemed, why the present movement to again sub- 
merge it in a super-state? It has been generally forgotten that 
Europe is strewn with nationalistic failures. Have those na- 
tionalities that emerged triumphant any more claim to pre- 
eminence than others who have been and still are submerged? 

People have confused two ideas—nationalism and good gov- 
ernment, just as the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
confused good government and democracy. In both cases what 
people really desired was good government, but the final object 
was confused with the means of obtaining it, until the tool was 
viewed as the final object, and this has served to obscure men’s 
thinking. This confusion is still with us and a clearer mental 
attitude could be attained if we revalued the events of the past 
century and a half from a different point of view. Instead of 
picturing the glorious advance of the national and democratic 
ideals as the march of progress, why not picture it merely asa 
phenomenon that took place, but was not necessarily inevitable. 
Nothing is inevitable, no form of society is so necessary to the 
human race as democracy and nationalism have been assumed 
to be. Therefore the story of the-unification of Italy, of Ger- 
many and of the various other nations which succeeded in 
emerging, need not assume the gilded picture that entranced us 
in our college days. 

Certainly present day European difficulties might assume 
a clearer aspect if stripped of the tinsel of a worn out philosophy 
which would permit us to see present events as the inevitable 
result of following an idea to its logical conclusion. National- 
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‘stic states are impossible, no map can be drawn to achieve this, 
vet the ideal is still on its throne even when the absurdity of 
‘t should be apparent to everyone. What we need is a recogni- 
tion of this and a revaluation of the events which led to that 
end. In order to do this one would have to start with the thesis 
that nationalism is a phase of human development, but not the 
final goal, certainly not the desirable movement it has been 
assumed to be. 

Starting with the thesis that Europe has been and is strug- 
gling toward internationalism, this would immediately give 
us a different conception of the nineteenth century. This new 
interpretation might well emphasize the liberalism present in 
the French revolutionary movement, showing how it captured 
the minds of European thinkers. It would then show the growth 
of this movement prior to 1848. It would show how this ideal 
was obscured and finally eclipsed by the rise of democracy 
which substituted the ideal of popular rule for the ideal of 
individual liberty." We have gone so far along this line as to 
take for granted that democracy and liberalism are synonomous, 
which is an altogether erroneous assumption. 

The present interpretation has also bound together the two 
ideals of democracy and nationalism. It has failed to make clear 
that as nationalism triumphed, democracy actually receded, 
until it has become a decidedly second rate movement. 

The new interpretation would emphasize the narrowness 
of the national ideal and specifically of the Prussian ideal. It 
would show how its success was the direct cause of the rise of 
anarrow patriotism on the part of the smaller national groups 
who utterly confused the French ideal of personal freedom 
with the right of self determination of peoples. Instead of 
confining their struggle to the acquiring of liberal reforms, 
which would have freed the individual through constitutional 
development, these groups saw nationalism as the only goal. 


The true lesson of the French revolution was lost in this new 
movement. 





"A fine piece of work along this line has been done by Steinhausen, Der Politische 
Niedergang Deutschlands in seinen tiefern Ursachen. 
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Austria instead of being an anachronism, really offered the 
basis of a super-state, whose boundaries might have included 
a territory within which the various nationalities would be of 
no greater importance than the French or Spanish provinces 


represent with their elements of defeated nationalism. Possibly | 


our interpretation would have to go back to the Thirty Years 
War, showing how Wallenstein had some such solution in mind, 

Interpreted in this light, the rise of Prussia, the eclipse of 
Austria, the 4usgleich of 1867, and finally the Great War would 
naturally receive a different treatment. One would, of course, 
have to distinguish more clearly between the democratic ideal 
and liberalism. Liberalism does not mean popular government, 
At a time when the democratic ideal is showing its feet of clay 
is it not a fallacy to continue to picture it as the march of 
progress? Is it not purely an historical assumption that we 
continue to do so? Is democracy not merely an episode toward 
the real goal, which is good government? 

Writers of history would I believe be doing the human race 
a real service if they would present us with such an interpre- 
tation. It would bring significance and meaning into the present 
confusion of ideas and ideals. 

I think everyone will admit that nationalistic history writing 
has been partly responsible for the present world-wide unrest, 
because it has presented discontented groups with a ready made 
philosophy which has then been fitted on to a world not in 
conformity with it. The Great War represents the high water 
mark in this story. It is up to us to build a new ideal and give 
it the prestige of historical development. . 

Our present interpretation, built up around the idea of 
nationalism, has no more historical backing than the one I have 
outlined. Furthermore, the historian’s claim that he is picturing 


only what has occurred, has also tended to confuse the issue. | 


It is impossible not to select events for emphasis and in thus 
selecting we are interpreting. In picturing the rise of nation 
alism, or rather in building up our story around this thesis, we 


have also had to picture failures, only these failures have not 


been stressed, and they have never been permitted to seriously 
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endanger the dominant theory. So the failure of the broader 
movement of internationalism up to date, need not prevent us 
from adopting it as the motive around which events are grouped. 

All historical interpretations are arbitrary and exist largely 
in the imagination of the writer. We have for example almost 
completely re-written the story of the Reformation. From being 
viewed as merely a religious struggle we are now emphasizing 
the economic and political aspects of it to such an extent that 
the earlier interpretation is in danger of disappearing alto- 
gether. I seriously doubt, however, whether the man living 
in Luther’s time was conscious of the economic motives lurking 
in the background. For him it was largely religious. It is we 
who have given it a new meaning. 

So there is nothing unorthodox in putting nationalism into 
a secondary position and in interpreting events from a point 
of view which was present even if only backstage. The future 
will place it in the foreground, and by anticipating this, we 
are merely doing what has been done before. Quite naturally 
such an interpretation will in the end affect more than merely 
Central Europe, but nevertheless it is there that the clash of 
nationalities has affected recent history most strongly, it is 
there that it has done the most damage, and lastly, it is there 
that it has achieved those successes which have colored historical 
writing. 

It has particularly colored our attitude toward Austrian 
history. It has prevented us from seeing what really occurred. 
A Bismarck has completely overshadowed a Schwarzenberg 
and why? Merely because we took it for granted that the one 
movement was natural and the other unnatural. 

Vienna’s struggle with the problem of nationality might 
be heroic, but for the interpretation put on it. This is once where 
an historical interpretation has made history, rather than history 
producing the interpretation. It is erroneous, I think, to say 
that merely the course of events determined this interpretation. 
It has been the theory which has been taken for granted and has 
then been fitted to the events. Every leader of nationalism in 
Europe was imbued with this historical doctrine and, accepting 
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its validity, has in turn helped to almost wreck civilization jp 
an attempt to make the map fit this theory. 

May it not be possible to start with a new ideal, give it social 
standing by showing its historical development and incidentally 
enrich the historical field in so doing? 


O. H. WEDEL 
University of Arizona 
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The Transition from the Continental Congress 
to the Congress of the Confederation 


Frank Harmon Garver 


The Second Continental Congress met on May 10, 1775. It 
held seven sessions, covering the period from 1775 to 1781. 
At first a mild and conciliatory body, it became in its later 
sessions openly and defiantly revolutionary. It was generally 
recognized as the de facto government of the thirteen colonies 
then in the process of becoming thirteen states. Its chief weak- 
ness lay in its revolutionary character, in its lack of any con- 
stitutional basis, of any legal sanction. To remedy this defect 
the Second Continental Congress adopted the Articles of Con- 
federation in 1777 and referred them to the states for ratifica- 
tion. After the acceptance of the Articles by the last state, and 
after all of the necessary steps to put them into operation had 
been taken, they became the first written constitution of the 
United States, sometime in 1781. 

Was the adoption of this constitution a turning point in our 
history or was it an event of little importance? Did it establish 
anew congress or did it simply define the powers of the Second 
Continental Congress? Did it, or did it not, change the gov- 
ernment of the country? The conclusion of the writer is that the 
adoption of the Articles and putting them into operation was 
an event of major importance: that we must divide the Revo- 
lutionary period into two periods and recognize one general 
government by the Continental Congress from 1775 to 1781 
and another by the Congress of the Confederation from 1781 
to 1788-89. The mere fact that the chief agency in the govern- 
ment of the Confederation continued to be a congfess, as was 
the case from 177 5 to 1781 should not blind us to the importance 
of the change made. The shift from an unwritten constitution 
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to a written one, from a revolutionary basis of government to 
a legal and constitutional basis, would seem to be ample cause 
for saying that the Congress of the Confederation was some- 
thing new and different from the Continental Congress. 

It must be conceded, however, that few American historians 
have made any distinction between the Continental Congress 
and the Congress of the Confederation. John Fiske treats of the 
Continental Congress as extending from 1774 to 1789.’ In one 
of Woodrow Wilson’s books we read that the Articles “did 
little more than legitimate the Continental Congress.”* The 
Articles established the authority of the Continental Congress 
and defined its powers, says G. G. Bacon.* Alexander Johnston, 
prominent historian of the past generation, speaks of the Con- 
tinental Congress both before and after the Articles were 
adopted.* A common sentiment is thus expressed by W. B. 
Munro: “Accordingly, on November 15, 1777, the Continental 
Congress sought to gain for itself the forms of legality by adopt- 
ing the ‘Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union’”.’ 
J. Allen Smith also failed to distinguish between the two con- 
gresses when he wrote, “All the powers conferred upon the 
general government [by the Articles] were vested in a single 
legislative body called the Continental Congress”.® B. A. Hins- 
dale, in his old work on The American Government saw the 
difference between the two congresses, but he yielded to the 
customary method of treatment when he said: “The only prac- 
tical difference between the two governments was the lack of 
a written constitution in the first case and its presence in the 
second. It is not surprising, therefore, that some writers should 
consider the Articles a mere incident, and so extend the Conti- 
nental period to 1789. So we may treat the two Congresses as 


one government”’.’ 


1 John Fiske, The Critical Period of American History (Boston, 1888), 92-96. 

2 Woodrow Wilson, The State, revised edition (Boston, 1898), 458. 

3 The Constitution of the United States (Cambridge, Mass.), 3. 

4 American Political History, edited by J. A. Woodburn (New York, 1905), 1, 42: 
5 The Government of the United States, revised edition (New York, 1925), 17- 

6 The Spirit of American Government (New York, 1911), 22. 

7 Fourth edition (New York, 1905), 80. 
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Anoccasional writer projects the Confederation period back- 
ward rather than that of the Continental Congress forward. 
Thus W. B. Munro dates the Confederation period from 1777 
to 1787 giving very unusual boundaries to the period.* H. J. 
Ford wrote that “The Congress of the Confederation... 
remained in existence fourteen years,” *® 1774-75 to 1788-89. 

The rather common practice of giving the name “Continental 
Congress” to the chief governing body of the country from 1775 
to 1789 owes much to the fact that one secretary, namely, Charles 
Thomson, served continuously throughout the period. Thom- 
son applied the name “Continental Congress” to the governing 
body both before and after the adoption of the Articles. In this 
connection it should be noted that the Library of Congress 
edition of the Journals, a set of volumes still in process of 
publication, bears upon its title page the words: Journals of 
the Continental Congress, 1774-1789.”° In like manner, Dr. 
Edmund C. Burnett, in editing the Letters of the Members of 
the Continental Congress for the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
ington, applies the name of “Continental Congress” to the 
governing body from 1774 to 1789.” 


The Dividing Date Between the Two Congresses 


If the period of the Confederation is to be distinguished 
from that of the Continental Congress it becomes necessary to 
determine the date which separates the one from the other. 
This raises the question, when did the Articles go into effect? 
The usual answer given is March 1 or 2, 1781." If this is correct 
then the period of the Second Continental Congress would end 
and the Confederation proper would begin in March, 1781. 


’The Government of the United States, revised edition (New York, 1925), 18. 

* The Rise and Growth of American Politics (New York, 1898), 36. 

10 Edited by Worthington C. Ford and Gaillard Hunt. 

1] See vol. 1, preface, p. vi. 

12 Frederic A. Ogg and P. Orman Ray, Introduction to American Government (New 
York, 1922), 96, 99. Alexander Johnston, The United States, Its History and Constitution 
(New York, 1891), 82. John W. Burgess, Political Science and Comparative Constitu- 
tonal Law (Boston, 1900), 1, ror. William MacDonald, Documentary Source Book of 


American History, 1606-1926 (New York, 1926), 195. Albert Bushnell Hart, Actual 
Government (New York, 1903), 49. 
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But what is meant by putting the Articles into force? True 
they were ratified by the last of the thirteen states on March 1, 
1781, but was that enough? The answer must be “No”. Let the 
analogy of the Federal constitution illustrate the case. When 
did the present constitution go into force? In a large sense 
the process included three steps: first, the adoption of the con- 
stitution by the convention that framed it; second, the ratif.- 
cation by nine states as required in Article VII of the document; 
and third, the actual inauguration of the new government by 
officials elected especially for that purpose. Neither the adop- 
tion of the constitution by the Federal convention, on September 
17, 1787, nor the ratification of the same by the ninth state on 
June 21, 1788, was sufficient to put the constitution into opera- 
tion. A long list of other steps carrying over to the Spring of 
1789 was necessary to establish finally the new system. The 
period from June 21, 1788, to March or April, 1789, was 
essentially a period of transition from the Confederation to 
our present Federal system. The ratification of the constitution 
by the ninth state did not actually put it into operation but 
only authorized the taking of the steps necessary to that end. 
These steps were taken during the period of transition just 
mentioned. 

Returning now to the Articles of Confederation, their history 
may be briefly traced. Authorized by the Second Continental 
Congress on June 11, 1776, they were formulated by a com- 
mittee of that body. After an intermittant discussion they were 
adopted by the Congress on November 15, 1777. Two days 
later they were sent to the states for ratification. Acceptance 
by all of the thirteen states was necessary. Ratification was per- 
formed by the respective legislatures adopting the Articles and 
authorizing their delegates in Congress to sign the same. The 
thirteenth and last ratification was completed on March 1, 
1781." 

Article V of the Articles of Confederation provides that the 


18 Gaillard Hunt (ed.), Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789 (Washing- 
ton, 1912), XIx, 214. All later references in this paper to this work will be under the 
briefer title: Journals. 
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members of the Congress of the Confederation “shall be annu- 
ally appointed in such manner as the legislatures of each state 
shall direct, to meet in Congress on the first Monday in No- 
vember, ineach year. . .” For the next eight years the members 
of each new Congress of the Confederation, met on this date, 
or shortly thereafter, presented their credentials and proceeded 
to organize anew by the choice of a president and other officials. 
There can be no doubt that the congresses of the Confederation 
were annual, dating, legally, from the first Monday of Novem- 
ber of each year. 

To the question, when did the Articles go into force? the 
analogy of the present constitution is perfect. Certainly the 
adoption of the Articles by the Second Continental Congress 
on November 15, 1777, did not have this effect. Nor was their 
ratification by the thirteenth state on March 1, 1781, sufficient. 
Asin the case of the present constitution, there remained several 
acts to be performed before the new system could be fully 
established. ‘These steps were taken during the period of transi- 
tion from March 1, 1781, to November 5, 1781. The completion 
of the process of ratification only authorized the taking of these 
steps. 

The title of this paper refers to the transition from the Con- 
tinental Congress to the Congress of the Confederation. The 
character of the governing body during this period depends 
upon the date which forms the boundary line between the two 
congresses. The real problem of the writer, therefore, is to 
discuss this date since it has been a matter of dispute. 

Most historians claim that the old Continental Congress 
ceased to exist on March 1, 1781, while the Congress of the 
Confederation began its career on the following day. On the 
other hand the Articles themselves indicate the first Monday 
in November of the same year as the dividing date, a conclusion 
borne out by the logic of the situation, by much evidence in 
the Journals, as well as by numerous facts difficult to explain 
on any other hypothesis. There is no doubt about the character 
of the congress prior to March, 1781. It was the Second Conti- 
nental Congress, an illegal, revolutionary body, the de facto 
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government of the thirteen colonies. Likewise there is no doubt 
about the character of the Congress after November 5s, 1781, 
It was the Congress of the Confederation, the legal, de jure 
government of the country based upon the Articles of Cop. 
federation, our first national constitution. But what can be 
said about the character of the congress between March and 
November, 1781, the period of transition to be discussed in 
this paper? Was it in fact the Congress of the Confederation 
as we know that body later? Was it the old Continental Con- 
gress meeting with the same characteristics possessed prior 
to March, 1781, or was it something different from both of 
these? The finding of this paper indicates the latter alternative. 


Character of the Congress During the Transition Period 


Those who contend that the congress from March to No- 
vember, 1781, was in fact the Congress of the Confederation, 
argue that the Articles went into force just as soon as their 
ratification was completed on March 1. As proof of this they 
cite the fact that the congress immediately adjourned. (A few 
writers prefer the date, March 2, the day immediately after 
the ratifications were completed.) Those who contend that 
the congress from March to November, 1781, was not the Con- 
gress of the Confederation, claim that it was the old Continental 
Congress conforming in some of its characteristics and acts to 
the Articles the ratification of which was completed on March 
1. In defending this position it is denied that the Articles went 
into force in March as soon as ratification was completed. The 
analogy of the present constitution seems conclusive here. In 
the case of the present constitution, the operation of the docu- 
ment had to wait upon the election of members of Congress, 
President and Vice-President and the installation of these 
officials into office. In the same way the Articles contained 
provisions relative to the choice of members of congress. The 
Articles could not go into operation legally until a new congress 
was chosen to meet, as the document required, on the first 
Monday in November of each year—in this case, 1781. 

Those who contend that the congress during the transition 
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period was in fact the Congress of the Confederation call 
attention to the celebration that took place on March 1, 1781. 
A committee report made in congress on February 24, recom- 
mended a celebration to take place upon the completion of the 
ratification of the Articles by the last state. In harmony with 
the report Congress adopted the resolution 


That on Thursday next (March 1, 1781), at twelve o'clock, the final 
ratification of the Confederation of the United States of America, be an- 
nounced to the public; and that the Board of War and the Board of 
Admiralty take order accordingly: 

That this important event be communicated to the executives of the 
several states: 

That the several ministers of these states in Europe be informed of the 
complete and final ratification of the said Confederation; and that they 
be ordered to notify the same to the respective courts at which they reside: 

That it also be notified to the honorable the Minister Plenipotentiary of 
France: 


That information of the completion of the said Confederation be trans- 
mitted to the Commander in Chief, and that he be directed to announce 
the same to the army under his command." 


On the appointed day at noon the discharge of the artillery 
on the land and the cannon of the shipping in the Delaware 
ushered in the celebration. In the afternoon the President of 
Congress held a reception in the hall of Congress while the 
day was closed with ‘“‘an elegant exhibition of fireworks”.** It 
should be needless to say that this celebration was in honor of 
the completion of the ratification of the Articles and had noth- 
ing to do with the Articles going into force. 

A third argument in favor of the contention that the Congress 
of the Confederation dates from March, 1781, calls attention 
to the fact that when the Continental Congress adjourned on 
February 28 it passed a resolution referring all unfinished 
matters before that body “to the attention of the United States 
in Congress assembled” and also ordered all committees which 
had not already reported to report to the same gathering.”® 


nes 


14 Journals, XIX, 192-3. 


5 Frank Moore, Diary of the American Revolution (Hartford, 1875), 916. 
16 Journals, xix, 207-8. 
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This is said to imply the end of one congress and the beginning 
of another. An examination of the Journals of the Congress of 
the Confederation for the year 1782 and thereafter shows that 
a similar resolution was passed as one of the last acts of each 
annual congress just before it adjourned to give way to each 
new congress which met each year on the first Monday of No- 
vember. It may be conceded that by the passage of the resolution 
just mentioned the members of the Second Continental Con- 
gress seem to have thought, on February 28, that they were to 
be superseded in a day or so by the Congress of the Confedera- 
tion. The answer must be that they were mistaken: that legally 
the articles could not go into force until new elections were held 
and that the official date set by the Articles themselves for the 
meeting of the new congress was the first Monday of November. 

In the fourth place it is noticed that when Congress adjourned 
on the days immediately preceding and immediately following 
March 1, the notation in the official Journal reads “Adjourned 
to 10 o’Clock to Morrow” ™ a form which implies the continua- 
tion of the sessions of the same congress ; but that when adjourn- 
ment was made on March 1, following the signing of the 
Articles by the delegates from Maryland, Congress simply 
“Adjourned”, apparently, sine die. This has been interpreted 
as meaning the end of the Continental Congress on March 1 
and the beginning of the Congress of the Confederation on 
March 2, 1781. This must be conceded to be a strong argument. 
The only plausible answer is that the secretary of the Congress 
must have been mistaken as to the actual effects of the comple- 
tion of the process of ratification and overlooked the legal 
requirements for putting the Articles into full and complete 
operation. 

The minutes of the secretary of Congress beginning with 
March 2, 1781, are headed “The United States in Congress 
Assembled”.’* A footnote by the editor of the Journal says that 
this caption “was put at the headof each page of the MS. Journal 
with occasional omissions, from this date until August 1st.”” 


17 Journals, XIX, 199, 203, 208, 229, 230. 
18 Journals, xix, 223. 
19 Journals, xx, 223. 
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This phrase “The United States in Congress Assembled”’ is 
used repeatedly in the Articles, especially in Article LX which 
enumerates most of the powers of the Congress of the Con- 
federation. The use of this caption by the secretary is pointed 
out as another proof that the congress which began to meet on 
March 2, was in fact the Congress of the Confederation. 

This argument is interesting but not conclusive because such 
terms as ‘“Congress’’, “Congress of the United States”, and “The 
United States in Congress Assembled” had all been used to 
describe the Second. Continental Congress before March 1, 
and were all used again to describe the Congress of the Con- 
federation after November 5, 1781. If the placing of the words 
“The United States in Congress Assembled” at the head of the 
minutes marked a definite boundary line between two govern- 
ments, it should have been continued and not dropped, as it 
was so soon. It is also noteworthy that the secretary continued 
to designate his papers in general as those of the Continental 
Congress just as he had done in the past. 

In the sixth place there are several entries in the record of 
the official Journal which seem to imply the beginning of a 
new regime on March 2. For example the minutes for that 
day open as follows: 


The ratification of the Articles of Confederation being yesterday com- 
pleated by the accession of the State of Maryland: 

The United States met in Congress, when the following members ap- 
peared. 0 


The words United States are interpreted as referring to the 
Confederation, therefore, the congress must be that of the 
Confederation. It has to be conceded that the use of this term 
does seem to imply the beginning of a new period. 

The next entry in the Journal gives the name of the President 
of the congress.** Under the Second Continental Congress this 
had been done only at the beginning of a new session. Here it 


is interpreted as another proof of the beginning of a new 
congress. é 


——— 
20 Journals, x1x, 223. 
*1 Journals, xix, 223. 
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In reply it may be said that the President mentioned was 
a holdover, having been elected on September 28, 1779. Surely, 
if the Congress of the Confederation came into existence on 
March 2, 1781, thus inaugurating a new period in our constj- 
tutional history, it would have chosen its own presiding of- 
ficer at the time. The fact that a new President was chosen 
by Congress on November 5, is one of the strongest arguments 
in favor of that date as the real beginning of the Congress of 
the Confederation. No new organization of congress took place 
on March 2 but one did occur on November 5, 1781. 

Following the name of the President in the official Journal 
for March 2, come the names of the members present on that 
date.” This is a departure from custom, such lists generally 
coming only at the beginning of new sessions. Does this entry, 
also, not imply the importance of March 2 as a dividing point? 

The answer is that the significance of the printed list of names 
seems to be slight because the credentials of the delegates are 
omitted. Formerly they were always printed at the beginning 
of a new congress, even at the beginning of a new session. This 
is a matter of importance because it means that there had been 
no new elections of members to the congress meeting on March 
2. If a new congress had come into existence on that date, new 
elections should have been held, in which case new credentials 
must have been presented, and would have been printed in the 
Journal as had been the custom in the past. 

In the seventh place evidence that the new Congress of the 
Confederation came into existence on March 2, may be found 
in the record of votes cast. The Articles required each State to 
send from 2 to 7 delegates. Under the Second Continental Con- 
gress the States had sent delegations ranging from 1 to 12 
members each, but before 1781 it had become the custom for 
each State to choose at least two delegates. In the Congress of 
the Confederation each State was to cast one vote as before, but 
under the Articles two delegates must be present from each 
State in order to cast that vote. Before March 2, one delegate 


22 Journals, XIX, 223-4. 
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present often cast the vote of his State.® But now after that date 
one delegate was not allowed the same privilege.* This proves 
that in the matter of the number of delegates required to repre- 
sent a State in Congress, the provisions of the Articles were 
being enforced after March 2. 

Again the Articles required a vote of nine States to pass the 
most important measures, and a vote of seven States in the af- 
firmative to pass even the simplest resolutions. Evidence may be 
found in the Journal after March 2, and before November, 
1781, that a vote of nine States was required to pass important 
measures.” Also, that a vote of, at least, seven States was de- 
manded for minor matters.”* On the other hand, repeated mo- 
tions had been carried by less than seven affirmative votes prior 
to March, 1781.” 

The editor of the Journal prints as a footnote, under date of 
March 2, 1781, a resolution of Duane, which either was not 
offered on the floor of Congress, or, if offered, was not adopted.” 
This resolution would have required the presence in Congress 
of nine States, each represented by two or more delegates, to 
constitute a quorum; but it would have allowed five of the nine 
States to pass measures of ordinary importance. This later 
practice would not have conformed to the Articles: It might 
be argued that this resolution was not offered in Congress be- 
cause the Articles were already in effect and it would, therefore, 
be unconstitutional. On the other hand, it may not have been 
offered because the rules were about to be revised and this 
matter of the quorum and the votes required to pass certain 
measures would be fully covered by the revision.” 

While actual voting in Congress from March to November, 
1781, was in harmony with the provisions of the Articles, that 


*8 Journals, x1x, 153-4, 175, 205. 

*4 Journals, x1x, 267, 279, 287, 392. 
°5 Journals, xix, 286. 

*6 Journals, x1x, 288-9, 306, 392. 

*t Journals, xix, 111-2, 175-6. 

*8 Journals, xix, 224. 


* Journals of the American Congress, 1774 to 1788. Way and Gideon, Publishers 
(Washington, 1823), IV, 867-8, 879. 
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does not necessarily prove that the Congress of the Confedera. 
tion had come into existence. It may mean only that the Conti- 
nental Congress, holding over until a new Congress could be 
legally elected, thought it wise to conform, as far as possible, 
to the Articles of Confederation. 

Other arguments in favor of the contention that the Congress 
of Confederation began to function on March 2, 1781, may 
be found in the acts of the Congress. For example a resolution 
was passed on March 2, ordering “that a committee of three 
be appointed to revise the rules of the late Congress”. The 
revision was made, the new rules being adopted on May 4.™ 
The word “late” in the resolution implies that a new congress 
was meeting after March 2, different from the one in existence 
before that date. It also implies that new rules were needed 
by the new Congress in order to conform to the principles of the 
Articles. 

This argument is a strong one. To attempt to answer it by 
saying that the new rules may have been adopted by the old 
Congress in anticipation of the legal meeting of the new Con- 
gress in November, would be to overlook the custom followed 
by all conventions and conferences of that day of adopting their 
own rules after meeting. 

On March 6, 1781, a committee was appointed to devise and 
report the mode of establishing courts for the trial of piracies 
and felonies committed on the high seas.** On the same day 
another committee was appointed to form a plan for enforcing 
the Articles in the States.** The report, made on May 2, was 
in the form of an amendment to the Articles to be sent to the 
States for ratification.* Both of these resolutions of March 
6 show the Congress carrying out or seeking to carry out the 
provisions of the Articles. The last illustration should not 
carry much weight because several proposed amendments to 
the Articles had been made by the Second Continental Congress 


30 Journals, XIX, 225. 
31 Journals, xx, 476. 

32 Journals, XIX, 334. 
33 Journals, 236. 

34 Journals, xx, 469-71. 
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even before their ratification. Hence this was just another pro- 
posed amendment. 

Turning attention from the official records for the first week 
in March to the same accounts for the first week in November, 
1781, several significant facts are found. In the first place, 
Congress, in adjourning on Saturday, November 3, did not 
adjourn sine die but only to ten o’clock on Monday.” This gives 
the impression of no serious break between the sessions of the 
yrd and the sth. It favors the view that the serious break had 
occurred in March. But this point cannot be passed up so easily. 
Thereafter, each annual Congress of the Confederation began 
legally on the first Monday in November. To recognize no 
such beginning in November, 1781, would make the first Con- 
gress of the Confederation last fifteen months, z.e., from March, 
1781, to November, 1782, impossible according to the Articles. 

Another entry in the Journal for November 3, 1781, referred 
all matters pending before Congress to the “attention of the 
United States in Congress Assembled, to meet at this place 
Monday next”.*® This phrase, implying the passing of one 
Congress and the beginning of a new one, was also found in 
the Journal for February 28, 1781, but it certainly fits in with 
the legal and constitutional aspects of the matter better in 
November than it did in February. 

With the opening of the record for November 5, 1781, when, 
according to the Articles, the Congress of the Confederation 
was to come into existence, there may be found a list of the 
members present; the credentials of the delegates which had 
been presented and approved; a statement of the election of a 
new President; a resolution thanking the President of the last 
Congress for his services; together with evidence that new 
committees were chosen.” With the exception of the choice of 
asecretary and the adoption of new rules, a complete reorgani- 
zation of Congress took place in November, 1781. Nothing of 
the kind had taken place in March. 


85 Journals, xxt, 1099. 
*6 Journals, xx1, 1099. 
37 Journals, XXI, 1099-7107. 
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Summary 


There is no disputing the facts that the Congress in existence 
prior to March, 1781, was the Second Continental Congress; 
while that in authority after November, 1781, was the Congress 
of the Confederation. But what of the interval in between. Cer. 
tainly it was a period of transition from one Congress to the 
other. Although a majority of historians assert that the Articles 
went into force in March, 1781, proof has been shown that this 
was legally impossible. Certainly new elections of members 
did not occur just prior to the March meeting. No new creden- 
tials were presented by the members attending on March 2, 
and no new organization worthy of the name took place. On 
the other hand new elections did take place in most of the 
States between March and November; credentials were pre- 
sented on November 5; a new President was chosen and new 
committees appointed. Most important of all there is the defi- 
nite requirement of the Articles themselves that each annual 
Congress of the Confederation was to meet on the first Monday 
in November. This being the case, the first of these annual 
Congresses must have met on November 5, 1781. The Congress 
in existence between March and November, 1781, was simply 
the Second Continental Congress conforming in many particu- 
lars to the newly ratified Articles. There is some evidence that 
the Continental Congress had been conforming to the terms of 
the new constitution, in minor matters, ever since their adoption 
by that body in 1777. 


FRANK HARMON GARVER 
University of Southern California 
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Some Aspects of Party History in British 
Columbia, 1871-1903 


Edith Dobie 


Party in the sense of party organization has significance for 
the student of history. Not only is it the agency that determines 
what group shall operate the machinery of government but it 
may also be a reflection of racial and religious loyalties, eco- 
nomic interests and social trends, and the analysis of its function- 
ing therefore an explanation of past and present day life.’ 

A study of party history in British Columbia is of interest not 
only to students of the British Empire but to students of Ameri- 
can and United States history as well. The latter may find in 
the observation of party organization and practice in this par- 
ticular setting some clarification of what is essential in these 
expressions of political life; to students of the Empire an 
analysis of party life may reveal some evidence of the intel- 
lectual and sentimental bonds that have united England with 
the Dominions. 

The period which has been studied begins with the entrance 
of British Columbia into Confederation, July 20, 1871, and 
ends with introduction of party lines into Provincial govern- 
ment. The material taken largely as it is from Victoria news- 
papers does not permit of broad generalizations, but it does 
indicate the trend of party life in the entire province and 
reveals some opportunities for further investigation. The facts 
seem to bear out the thesis of Professor A. R. M. Lower of 
‘Wesley College, Winnipeg, that there has been a certain aristo- 
cratic tinge to political life in Canada and that leadership, at 
least until recent times, has been generally accepted from above.’ 


et. E. E. Robinson, Evolution of American Political Parties (New York, 1924), viii. 
A. R. M. Lower, “Some Neglected Aspects of Canadian History” in Canadian His- 
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The spectacular and the wildly exciting were missing from 
political campaigns in Victoria and as far as Victoria news. 
papers reveal, from campaigns in other parts of the province, 
This is rather striking, since in the 70’s the mainland communi- 
ties were still largely populated by adventurers of the gold rush 
era and Victoria must have retained some characteristics of 
the time when it had been a point of departure for the miners, 
The nearest approach during the period under consideration 
to a strongly emotional appeal came in the cartoons used in 
the Dominion election of 1891. Canada, a bound and fettered 
maiden, is being sold to Uncle Sam who is laden with money 
bags. Again, Liberal leaders, in spite of the vigilance of Sir 
John Macdonald are trying to hand over the wealth of Canada 
to Uncle Sam. In a third cartoon the Liberal Conservative 
platform versus the Liberal platform is depicted as a choice 
between allegiance to Great Britain and annexation to the 
United States.* In that same election appeared the only example 
of a device at one time commonly employed in the United States 
to announce exultant political success; a rooster at the head of 
a column called attention of the readers of the Daily Colonist 
to a great Liberal Conservative victory.‘ 

An aristocratic conservative tendency in political life may 
have been related to religious trends. According to the census 
of 1881 about one-sixth of the population were Anglicans and 
by 1901 that proportion had increased to nearly one-fourth; 
the number of Presbyterians likewise increased from about 
one-twelfth to one-fifth of the total population. The number 
of Methodists was about three-fourths of that of the Presby- 
terians and the Baptists were far below the Methodists in 
numbers.” 

The preponderance of English and British stock in the popu- 


torical Association Report of the Annual Meeting (Ottawa, 1928). 

3 Victoria Daily Colonist, March 5, 1891. 

4 Daily Colonist, March 6, 1891. The present election law of British Columbia prohibits 
under penalty of maximum fine of two hundred fifty dollars the use of cockades and the 
carrying of any ensign or flag either at elections or during a period of eight days preced- 
ing elections. 

5 The Canada Year Book, 1905 (Ottawa, 1906). 
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lation ® accounts for English procedure in elections. Each can- 
didate had an agent who received contributions for election 
expenses, arranged public meetings and promoted the candi- 
date’s interests in general. The formal nomination was oral. 
Non-resident members were common during this period both 
in the provincial legislature and in the Dominion House of 
Commons. In 1872 Sir Francis Hincks, then Minister of Fi- 
nance in the Dominion Government, was elected by acclamation 
for Nanaimo when word was received of his defeat in one of the 
ridings of Ontario.‘ The most famous of the non-resident mem- 
bers was Sir John Macdonald who sat for Victoria, 1878-1882. 
In the province, cabinet members stood for election in ridings 
in which they did not reside, frequently to make sure of a 
seat but sometimes with a view to having the cabinet members 
more widely distributed almong the electoral districts.* The 
Premier often stood for more than one seat, usually to insure 
election but occasionally apparently to arouse interest in some 
constituency or to satisfy local pride.’ 

One practice growing out of non-resident representation, 
though there could be no precedent for it in England, was that 
of dual representation; some men sat in both provincial and 
Dominion legislatures. John A. Macdonald had encouraged 
this arrangement in order to insure co-operation of the provinces 
in the policies of the Dominion Government. He thought while 
still Premier of securing a seat in the Ontario legislature in 
order to keep that province in line with his administration.” 
Some voters of British Columbia thought it an advantage to 
have as their representative at Ottawa one who had the kind 
of knowledge of the province to be gained by participation 
in its government." This practice was abolished by Act of 


; ®The proportion of persons of British birth or origin increased from about two-fifths 
in 1881 to over three-fourths in 1901. The Canada Year Book, 1905 (Ottawa, 1906). 
"Daily Standard, August 29, 1872. 
8 Daily Colonist, May 16, 1890. 
*Ibid., May 16, 1890; June 5, 1898. 
“ag A. Shortt and A. G. Doughty (eds.), Canada and Her Provinces (Toronto, 1910), 
» 5. 


11 Weekly Standard, June 28, 1871. 
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Dominion Parliament in 1872 and by the British Columbia 
legislature in 1873.” 

Among the particular aspects of party life of this period 
which are of interest to the student of politial institutions are 
the evolution of method of choosing candidates for office, the 
working of non-partisan government, and its transition to party 
lines. 

The problem of choice of nominees does not seem to have 
been in evidence in the years immediately following Federa. 
tion. In the first Dominion election Amor De Cosmos * was 
the only candidate for member for Victoria. In the provincial 
elections of that same year men announced their candidacies 
by newspaper notices which included their statements of posi- 
tion on questions to come before the legislature.** Nominations 
were oral and apparently no one sought election unless assured 
some support from influential members of the community. This 
informal procedure seems to have sufficed down to 1878 and 
may be accounted for, in part, by indifference to political 
matters in this young and growing community where attention 
: Was concentrated upon economic development.”® 

The election of 1878 followed a two year campaign on the 
part of Macdonald and his supporters on behalf of his National 
Policy; and prospects of success being good, several Liberal 
Conservative candidates for the Dominion legislature promptly 
offered themselves in Victoria. Since there were only two mem- 
bers to be elected from that district it was obvious that it would 
be advantageous to have only two Liberal Conservative candi- 
dates. One of the candidates was unwilling to place in the hands 
of a public meeting the decision as to which two should remain 
in the field.** He and another candidate joined with De Cosmos, 
who had represented Victoria continuously since British Co- 


12 Shortt and Doughty, Canada and Her Provinces, xxi, 182. 

13 De Cosmos had started life under the unromantic name of William Smith but by 
an act of a California legislature had secured the right to substitute this more engaging 
appellation. Shortt and Doughty, Canada and Her Provinces, XXI, 132. 

14 Daily Standard, October 5, 1871. 

15 Jbid., July 6, 1872; August 15, 1872. 

16 Jbid., September 11, 1878. 
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ljumbia had entered the Confederation, in a letter to a fourth 
candidate, J. P. Davies. They had determined, they wrote, to 
summon a convention to decide on the two candidates. “We 
have agreed,” they said, “that each candidate shall nominate 
two gentlemen to represent him in the Convention,” and con- 
cluded by asking Mr. Davies to join them in this enterprise. 
The latter declined emphatically and stated his firm determi- 
nation to remain in the contest.” 

The convention was held in Moody’s Hall, Victoria, July 
24, 1878, with 30 present. Each of the three candidates who 
had entered: into the compact addressed the meeting after which 
a vote was taken resulting as follows, De Cosmos 30, Dalby 
16, Todd 14; and the first two were accordingly notified that 
they were the Liberal Conservative candidates." During the 
campaign, dissatisfaction with what had come to be regarded 
as high handed conduct on the part of De Cosmos and the others 
culminated in a public meeting in which the whole matter was 
reviewed. De Cosmos insisted that from the first he had favored 
asking the electors to confirm the action of the convention. 
When however, it was moved and seconded that the name of 
Mr. Todd be included in the list of nominees, De Cosmos who 
was chairman was unwilling to put the question but urged 
instead that the meeting be adjourned until the next night. 
Nevertheless the question was called for and carried unani- - 
mously. Five days later still another meeting was called at the 


request of Mr. Todd for the purpose of endorsing or rejecting 


his candidacy. The question voted upon at the meeting which 
was attended by about 600 was whether Todd or Dalby who 
had been preferred to Todd by the Convention of 30 should 
be the second Liberal Conservative candidate. A decisive ma- 
jority favored Dalby.’® Apparently then Dalby was a satisfac- 
tory candidate; it was the method by which his candidacy had 
been determined in the first place that had been questioned. 

Official endorsement was obviously not considered essential 





" Daily Standard, July 26, 1878. 
18 Tbid., July 24, 1878. 
19 Daily Standard, September 17, 1878. 
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since J. P. Davies who had refused to participate in the original] 
convention continued as a candidate” and still a fourth, A. C. 
Elliott also stood as a Liberal Conservative™ while a fifth 
offered himself as an Independent.” 

A few days after Dalby had been named a candidate by the 
mass meeting in Victoria news reached British Columbia that 
Ontario, Quebec, and Nova Scotia had given heavy majorities 
to the Liberal Conservatives but that Macdonald himself had 
been defeated. The Daily Standard, owned by De Cosmos, an- 
nounced in an extra edition that Victoria had the privilege of 
electing Sir John by acclamation ; it would mean, said the editor, 
that the railroad would become a reality, that the dock would 
be built, and money needed for public works in the province 
could be had at five per cent.” A meeting of voters called to 
consider the matter approved a resolution for the return of Sir 
John Macdonald and the Honorable Amor De Cosmos by 
acclamation for Victoria district. Nevertheless, Mr. Elliott 
refused to withdraw and asked why Mr. Bunster who was 
urging the project and who was himself a nominee for Nanaimo 
district did not withdraw in Sir John’s favor.* Election by 
acclamation was therefore impossible and at the polling Davies 
received 480 votes, as compared to 538 for De Cosmos and 896 
for Macdonald. Meantime Macdonald had been elected by 
acclamation for a Manitoba constituency but he had chosen 
to remain in the Victoria contest.” 

Though the convention had not proved entirely acceptable 
as a means of selecting candidates in the 1878 Dominion elec- 
tion, it was nevertheless resorted to by the Opposition in the 
provincial election of 1882. At a meeting of 80 electors it was 
agreed that the name of any candidate who received less than 
41 votes should be dropped and that the balloting be continued 


20 Jbid., September 28, 1878. 

21 [bid., September 17, 1878. 

22 Ibid., September 30, 1878. 

23 Jbid., September 18, 1878. 

24 Daily Standard, September 19, 1878. As a matter of fact, Mr. Bunster had withdrawn 
in favor of Sir William Hincks in 1872. 

25 Jbid., September 28, 1878. 
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until the choice of the meeting fell upon four. On the first ballot 
the six candidates received 62, 59, 53, 49, 42, 38 votes, respec- 
tively. Mr. Robertson who received 38 was, in accordance with 
the agreement, automatically dropped, but though there were 
still five candidates each with more than forty votes, the chair- 
man announced the selection of the first four.”* Mr. Williams, 
who had been fifth with 42 votes, announced his candidacy next 
day” and later still a sixth Opposition candidate entered the 
field.” 

The four chosen by the convention apparently worked to- 
gether in soliciting votes,” but though the Opposition was over- 
whelmingly successful throughout the province, only two of 
the Victoria convention candidates were successful.* 

Whether the dissatisfaction with the convention in the Do- 
minion election of 1878 or the failure of two convention candi- 
dates in the provincial election of 1882 had any bearing upon 
the procedure in the Dominion election later in 1882 or not, 
does not appear; but in any case, in the newspaper accounts of 
the campaign of that year there is no mention of that method 
of selecting nominees. There were six Liberal Conservative 
candidates for the Victoria seats, and it may be significant that 
De Cosmos who had been influential in promoting conventions 
in both the Dominion election of 1878 and the provincial elec- 
tion earlier in 1882, was among the defeated in this election 
where there had apparently been a clear field.™ 

Resentment at control of party affairs by a clique was fore- 
stalled in the provincial campaign of 1886. The Daily Standard 
of June 9, 1886, states that a meeting of ‘“‘workingmen and elec- 
tors” was held in Philharmonic Hall for the purpose of selecting 
candidates for the Opposition in the coming provincial elec- 
tions. Instead, however, the meeting chose a committee of 15 
to meet later and select the candidates, then closed quite appro- 





26 Ibid., June 14, 1882. 

27 Ibid., June 15, 1882. 

°8 Ibid., July 8, 1882. 

9 Ibid., July 10, 1882. 

30 Daily Standard, July 25, 1882. 
51 Ibid., July 22, 1882. 
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priately with three cheers for the Queen and three groans for 
the Government. This committee met within a few days and 
chose four men, who since there were no notices of other Oppo- 
sition candidates were apparently recognized as official nomi- 
nees.”” 

In the Dominion election the next year the same method was 
tried by the Liberal Conservatives of Victoria. At a meeting 
of electors a motion was made and carried that a committee be 
elected to choose two from the seven who had already an- 
nounced their candidacies.” No reference to the meeting of 
that committee appears in the press, but as late as February 
17 at least five Liberal Conservative candidates were still so- 
liciting the support of the electors. Though the vote was neces- 
sarily divided, the two sitting members headed the list with 
almost double the votes of their strongest rivals.* 

In the elections of 1890 apparently Government supporters 
had resorted to a secret caucus to keep out outsiders. At a public 
meeting it was explained that although the slate so drawn up 
had found its way into the papers the action taken had been only 
preliminary and the purpose of the meeting was to ask Govern- 
ment supporters whether they agreed to the ticket. Five nomi- 
nations were then made including that of Charles Wilson. The 
latter’s name had not been on the caucus list and he failed 
to be chosen by the meeting.** Whereupon Mr. Wilson wished 
the nominees well and some days afterward announced himself 
an Independent candidate favoring the Government.” The 
Daily Colonist attributed the failure of three of the four on 
the Government slate to the division of vote due to Wilson's 
candidacy.” 

By the time of the provincial election of 1894 nomination 
by convention was common in various parts of the province 
outside of Victoria. In Nelson an election committee of Gov- 


32 Jbid., June 9, 1886; June 12, 1886. 

33 Daily Standard, January 28, 1887. 

34 Tbid., March 9, 1887. 

35 Daily Colonist, May 17, 1890. 

36 Ibid., May 17, 1890. 
37 Ibid., June 14, 1890. 
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ernment supporters met to talk over party matters and according 
to a newspaper account instead of the dozen expected, 70 or 
80 appeared. It was resolved that steps be taken to secure a 
suitable candidate for the riding and that in the opinion of 
the meeting G. O. Buchanan was such a candidate.* At New 
Westminster voters favoring the Government, continuing a 
discussion started at an earlier meeting, finally agreed upon 
a nominee for that riding.*® In South Victoria, the disadvan- 
tages of too many candidates seem to have been outweighed by 
the difficulties attendant upon granting official endorsement to 
only one, for the meeting of Government supporters after much 
discussion decided that each candidate should stand as he chose 
without any choice being made by the meeting.*° In Dewdney 
and Vancouver City the meetings nominating Government 
candidates for the legislature were composed of delegates 
elected by districts. In Dewdney there were 25 delegates from 
the ten districts of the constituency, the number for each district 
being determined by voting strength. 

Meantime the problem of selecting candidates for the election 
to the Dominion legislature had come to be part of the task of 
the Liberal Conservative and the Liberal Associations that had 
been organized in the province during the 80’s. The former 
organization was the natural outgrowth of Macdonald’s sup- 
porters working together from 1871 on, in the routine of con- 
sidering candidates, holding political meetings, and getting 
out the vote at Dominion elections. A Liberal Association was, 
of course, a possibility only when there were enough voters 
opposed to the Liberal Conservative regime; and while Mac- 
kenzie’s unhappy relations with the province were still a recent 
memory and while the Macdonald government was pushing the 
railroad project there were bound to be few Liberals in British 
Columbia. 

After eight years in office, however, the prestige of the 
Macdonald regime began to wane in British Columbia; the 





88 Daily Colonist, May 6, 1894. 
89 Ibid. 


*° Ibid., May 10, 1894. 
*! Ibid., May 3, 1894; May 28, 1894. 
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Government’s objection to more stringent regulation of Chinese 
immigration was influential in this as was also their tariff policy, 
Consequently opposition grew stronger in the province and 
early in February, 1887, a Liberal Association was organized 
in the District of Victoria for the purpose of advancing the 
cause of the party. Officers were elected, a platform agreed 
upon plank by plank, a candidate chosen for the coming election 
to the Dominion parliament and a committee of 15 named to 
assist in his campaign.” In the election of 1891, however, the 
Liberal Association was not mentioned, nor were Liberals nomi- 
nated as such although there were two Independent candidates 
who in a published statement to the electors favored “un- 
restricted reciprocity”, the accepted doctrine of the Liberals, 
It was not a new strategy; Independent candidates would have 
the benefit of all existing antagonism to the Government but if 
that Government should be successful in the country and the 
Independents chanced to win the victory in the province the 
latter would find it easier when they took their seats in Parlia- 
ment to attach themselves to the party with the patronge to 
dispense. These candidates came out a poor third and fourth, 
polling much less than half the votes of the Liberal Conserva- 
tives.*® 

In the Dominion elections of 1896 both the Liberal Conserva- 
tive and the Liberal Associations were apparently in charge 
of their respective nominations and campaigns, nominations 
being made either in Association meetings or in conventions 
called for the purpose.** The convention was now the accepted 
practice in both Dominion and provincial politics. Where the 
riding was large, delegates to the convention were in turn chosen 
at district meetings of the electors, also called conventions. 

During this period when a settled practice in the matter of 
naming candidates was being developed, provincial politics 
had remained non-partisan; but in the years immediately fol- 
lowing 1896 there began a demand for the introduction of party 
~ 42 Daily Standard, February 14, 1387. 


43 Daily Colonist, February 6, 1891. 
44 Daily Colonist, May 15, 1896; May 16, 1896. 
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lines, and this was brought about in 1903. In order to under- 
stand this change, some account of the non-partisan government 
preceding it seems essential. 

The appointment of J. F. McCreight as the first premier 
was something of an anomaly, since he had been an opponent 
of the very principle to which the legislature that he was 
supposed to lead owed its existence namely, responsible gov- 
ernment. Antagonism toward him did not manifest itself openly, 
however, while the legislature was engaged in passing laws 
essential to the organization of British Columbia as a prov- 
ince.” The alignment proved to be Island versus Mainland, 
not pro and anti-Government. IIl feeling between the Island 
and the Mainland antedated the union of the two colonies in 
1866, had been accentuated in the movement for union with 
Canada—which the Island had strongly opposed, and had not 
been lessened when the Island received two of the three salaried 
cabinet positions in 1871. 

With the overthrow of the McCreight government at the 
beginning of the second session of the first legislature ** there 
appeared a division in provincial politics on the question of 
relations with the Dominion. This alignment, if such it was, 
was fairly continuous until 1883, one faction bent on an antago- 
nistic attitude toward the Federal government, another inclined 
to be conciliatory. The two provincial governments between 
1873 and 1876 and two between 1878 and 1883 followed a 
consistent policy of determined demands upon the Dominion 
to carry out the Terms of Union—a policy that varied from 
a dignified request “to keep faith” to the fiery slogans of “Fight 
Ottawa” and “Secession” with which the Walkem Government 
came into office in 1878 and which culminated in the famous 
Secession Resolution. The Elliot Government (1876-1878) 
which marked the one triumph of the Opposition during this 
period and the group that defeated the Government in 1882 
and took office in 1883 both favored a less belligerent attitude 


45 F. W. Howay, British Columbia, the Making of a Province (Toronto, 1928), 191. 


: Journal of the Legislative Assembly of the Province of British Columbia, Session 
1872-1873, 8. 
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toward the Dominion and argued that more was to be gained 
by a willingness to compromise on some disputed points and 
by patience with unavoidable delays. 

It is quite possible that this divergence in viewpoint was at 
bottom the old division between Island and Mainland. The 
people of the Mainland undoubtedly believed that these de. 
lays might eventually permit the choice of the Fraser Valley 
route for the railroad—a route which they favored; and they 
could regard with considerable equanimity a compromise on 
the terms in the matter of the graving dock and the Island rail. 
road —both Island projects in which the Mainland had no im- 


mediate interest. This alignment did not hold invariably, as | 


for example when, both in 1876 and 1878, the Government 
which had been returned in each case with a majority of only 
two was defeated by the votes of two members who though 
elected as Government supporters had voted with the Oppo- 
sition. 

The more friendly attitude toward the Dominion govern- 
ment which the election of 1882 seems to have endorsed re- 
mained the policy of an unbroken succession of ministries until 
1898, but it soon ceased to be a basis of party alignment. There 
was little occasion for taking issue with the Federal government 
after the Dominion had conciliated the Island by granting 
financial aid for both the graving dock and the Island railway, 
and had got the continental railroad upon which the develop- 
ment of the whole province so largely depended under con- 
struction. Nor could issue well be taken on the government's 
avowed purpose of helping railroads to open up outlying dis- 
tricts, of protecting mining interests, and of promoting 
agriculture. Criticism consisted rather of charges of ex- 
travagance, bad business management, generosity to railroads 
without commensurate benefits to settlers, unfairness in in- 
crease and redistribution of seats in the legislature, favoritism 
to the Island in the matter of that hardy perennial of political 
disputes—the location of the capital. The elections of 1886, 
1890, 1894, and 1898 were fought, therefore, largely on 4 
personal basis—the Opposition urging that their leaders would 
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pursue more effectively than the party in power the policies 
generally accepted as the pressing duty of the provincial gov- 
ernment. 

One factor in the situation promised to give some reality to 
political issues after 1883. That was the growing strength of 
workingmen. In one Address to Voters a candidate for election 
to the legislature for Victoria in 1886 voiced one of the few 
positive statements of policy to be found in any election of 
the period. He promised laws for protection of tradesmen and 
mechanics, guaranteed that carpenters and bricklayers would 
have their tenders for work honestly dealt with, and further 
promised to “simplify voting laws so that all men, especially 
workingmen” could be quickly and without loss of time placed 
upon the voters’ lists.“” In the provincial election of 1890 the 
ingenious efforts of Victoria candidates to speak favorably of 
the Single Tax principle without committing themselves 
definitely upon it seems to show that the trades unions which 
included many enthusiastic disciples of Henry George could 
not be safely ignored by politicians.“ 

Labor influence especially as exerted through the Victoria 
Trade and Labor Council—with its persistent demand for 
testriction of oriental immigration and its agitation for specific 
remedies for the “hard times” of the nineties was a factor also 
inthe movement for introduction of party lines into provincial 
politics. When organized labor launched a Progressive party 
in 1894, fear of division on labor union and anti-labor union 
lines made some politicians willing to accept, even at the price 
of personal advantage, Liberal and Liberal Conservative align- 
ment. 

During this period when the basis of provincial politics had 
been shifting from local jealousies to personalities, checked 
somewhat in the later years by the growing power of labor, 
the keynote of Dominion politics within the province had been 
frank opportunism. It was to be expected that all six of the 
first British Columbia representatives in the Dominion House 


" Daily Standard, June 21, 1886. 
8 Daily Colonist, June 11, 1890. 
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of Commons would be supporters of the Government that had mi 
brought the province into the Confederation, particularly since an 
that Government had been attacked on the ground that the terms wi 
had been more liberal than the case demanded. It was to the @ hi: 
interest of the province to have these terms put into effect bythe @ pr 
party that had made the agreement rather than by the party 
which would include some definite opponents of the agree. arc 
ment; and it was the interests of the province that representa- to 
tives in the Parliament were expected to serve. In the first car 
election Amor De Cosmos was nominated—and later elected rai 
by acclamation ~—as the originator of the plan to make Esqui- poi 
mault the terminus of the railroad.*” Candidates in the second cor 
election were almost entirely concerned with what they would tict 
ask of the Government.” Fe 

In the election of 1874 when the success of the Liberal Con. § Mz 
servatives was doubtful from the first and the returns from the tert 
Eastern provinces brought news of defeat before British Co- ser’ 
lumbia had voted™ the statements of the candidates showed onl 
that these men if elected, would be “open to reason” whatever 7 
party should be in power. They were variously men who had met 
“no intention of becoming partisans” so long as obligations to gan 
British Columbia were fulfilled;°’ men whose first duty was stoc 
“to ignore parties and prejudices and give a fair trial to the Me 
new administration;™ free and untrammeled” citizens pre- stre 
pared to serve the best interests of their constituents,™ the afore- wer 
said best interests of Victoria constituents requiring the build- dist 


ing of a light house, the dredging of the harbor, the erection tion 
of a quarantine hospital —all at federal expense. Ass 

In both 1872 and 1874 the Liberal Conservatives had the aid Ii 
of some officeholders in pushing their cause in the province; part 


and in the former election some advantage might have arisen inte 
from the fact that De Cosmos seeking re-election to the Do wer 
49 Weekly Standard, November 9, 1870. yiel 
50 E. g., Daily Standard, July 24, 1872. unit 
51 Jbid., February 23, 1874. . achi 
52 [bid., January 13, 1874. on 
53 Daily Standard, January 27, 1874. 


54 Weekly Standard, February 18, 1874. 
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minion House was also a member of the provincial legislature 
and later the premier. Some of the constituents of De Cosmos 
wished to continue that arrangement because they thought that 
his connection with the provincial government enabled him to 
present more effectively the needs of British Columbia.” 

The first Liberal government for the Dominion (1873-1878) 
aroused intense hostility in British Columbia by its failure 
to carry out the Terms of Union. From the time Mackenzie 
came into office evidently convinced that the transcontinental 
railroad project was not feasible, the years brought only disap- 
pointment. He alienated the province as a whole by not getting 
construction of the railroad under way, and the Island in par- 
ticular by cancelling the selection of Esquimault as a terminus. 
Feeling against the Government was such that even without 
Macdonald’s two year campaign British Columbia was de- 
termined in 1878 to continue its support of the Liberal Con- 
servatives, and returned a solid delegation of that party not 
only in 1878 but in every general election down to 1896. 

The Liberals as noted above were long in living down the 
memory of Mackenzie’s government, az:d even after the or- 
ganization of a Liberal Association in the province no Liberals 
stood for parliament under their own party name until 1896. 
Meantime the Liberal Conservatives were nursing their 
strength in the province by timely appropriations for public 
works, popular appointments for the governorship, judicious 
distribution of patronage, and development of local organiza- 
tion particularly in the later years of the Liberal Conservative 
Association. 

In the elections of 1891 and 1896 the activities of the two 
party associations together with British Columbia’s growing 
interest in the Confederation began to show results; party lines 
were more clearly drawn and opportunism was beginning to 
yield some ground to positive policy as a basis of division. True 


unity and the strength contingent upon unity were hard to 


achieve in either federal party so long as those holding the 
same views on Dominion questions were at odds with one 
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8 Tbid., June 28, 1871. 
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another on matters of provincial politics. Often, too, confused the 
and awkward situations were created for provincial leader the 
by their having two sets of political affiliations. In the provip. # to; 
cial election of 1890, the first election after the appearance of # on 
the Liberals as a formidable party in British Columbia, Charles @ of: 
Wilson of Victoria who believed himself unfairly shut out of & the 
nomination as a Government candidate for the legislature the 
claimed that the list of Government nominees had been drawn of 
up by the Liberal Conservative Association. The emphatic @ dl 
denial of this statement by one of the Government leaders bore § me 


witness to the difficulties of those who had to draw upon mem. the 
bers of both federal parties to succeed in provincial contests. ® all 

Probably, however, the chief factor in the introduction of & lea 
party lines into provincial politics was the unsatisfactory fune- q 
tioning of non-partisan government. It proved hard to hold & cal 
together a group pledged only to changes of method in con- in 


ducting governmental affairs; a defection from the ranks of cal 
the Opposition could always be justified on the ground that & pro 
reforms demanded by the Opposition were about to be accom- pal 
plished by the Government. The rank and file of the electorate prc 
were brought to share the dissatisfaction of the leaders by the Lil 
annoyance and expense of frequent changes of government and In 
of numerous elections; in the five years ending in 1903 there leg 
had been three elections and five changes of government. all 

A series of events connected with these changes of government @ ma 
showed the need of some steady political alignment: Possibly 
because of the difficulty of knowing with any certainty the po. 
strength of a Government, the lieutenant-governor in August, int 
1898, and again in February, 1900, dismissed the ministry mis 
without an adverse vote of the legislature and on the latter the 
occasion called upon J. B. Martin to form a government even the 
though the legislature announced “no confidence” in his leader po 
ship by a vote of 28-1." The election following this episode the 
resulted in the defeat of the Martin Government and the new 
government was a coalition of factions that had brought about 


56 Daily Colonist, May 22, 1890. 
57 Shortt and Doughty, Canada and Her Provinces, xxi, 224 ff. 
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the defeat. This coalition was in turn broken up in 1901 by 
the appointment of a former member of the Martin Government 
to a cabinet position. As a final touch in the general confusion, 
on the opening days of the 1902 session Richard McBride, one 
of the cabinet members who had resigned as a protest against 
the premier’s action of 1901 was elected Opposition leader by 
the Opposition caucus; but Martin was elected official leader 
of the Opposition by vote of the House and thereafter in his 
role of Opposition leader voted consistently with the Govern- 
ment. The pace was set for the session when during prayer on 
the third day Martin made a promising start toward a free for 
all combat by trying to take the seat reserved for the Opposition 
leader which the Opposition insisted belonged to McBride.” 

When, however, the lieutenant-governor in June of 1903 
called for the resignation of the premier because of misconduct 
in office, he recognized McBride as the Opposition leader and 
called upon him to form a government. Mr. McBride, a 
prominent Liberal Conservative who had been an advocate of 
party lines and who was aware of the growing demand in the 
province for this alignment, announced a cabinet made up of 
Liberal Conservatives and went to the country for approval. 
In the election 22 Liberal Conservatives were returned to a 
legislature of 42, but two Socialists and one Labor member usu- 
ally voted with the Government, thus giving McBride a safe 
majority throughout the first session.° 

The introduction of Dominion party lines into provincial 
politics was not intended to mean nor has it meant bringing 
into local contests issues of Dominion policy, but it has fur- 
nished a more permanent bond of union among members of 
the legislature, has made it more difficult for members to cross 
the floor of the House without some appearance, at least, of valid 
political reason and thus has made it possible for the citizens of 
the province to demand with justice some consistent program. 

EDITH DOBIE 
University of Washington 


*8 Daily Colonist, February-June, 1902, passim. 
8 Ibid., April-June, 1903, passim. 
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Peru: Problema y Posibilidad. Ensayo de una Sintesis de la Evolucion Histéricg 
del Peru. By Jorge Basadre. (Lima, Libreria Rosay, 1931). 


During the past two years Peru has experienced some of the most bitter hours 
in her history. Her politics in disorder, her industries at a stand-still, her finances 
in chaos, her foreign credit gone, she stands on the verge of political and economic 
bankruptcy. While many of the ills with which she is afflicted may be properly 
attributed to the world-wide depression others are the results of mistakes made 
by the Peruvians themselves or rather by the governments to which they had 
committed their destinies. ‘Thoughtful Peruvians, with anxious heart-searchings, 
are asking themselves what the future has in store. Many hope to find at least 
a partial answer in the history of the past few decades. For these a reappraisal 
of Peru’s past is not only an historical need but a patriotic duty. 

Such, it would seem, is the background of the stimulating and scholarly work 
under review. The author is one of the most brilliant of the younger group of 
Peruvian historians and sociologists. For a number of years he has held one of 
the chairs of national history at the venerable University of San Marcos. His 
competency as an investigator is attested by his two books, La Multitud, la 
Ciudad y el Campo en la Historia del Peru (1929) and La Iniciacion de la 
Republica (2 vols., 1929, 1930). 

The title of the present work furnishes a somewhat inadequate idea of its 
contents. Save for two brief introductory chapters the colonial period and the 
wars of independence are omitted. Politics are accorded a subordinate part; 
the emphasis is rather on the evolution of ideas and changes in social and economic 
conditions. Perhaps a more apt designation would be ‘““The History of Peruvian 
Life and Thought During the Past One Hundred Years.” Instinctively one 
recalled the almost classic work of Garcia Calderén, Le Pérou Comtemporain, 
but Sr. Basadre’s work not only is more “contemporary” but also it approaches 
most of the problems from a different angle. 

The first comprehensive chapter deals with “The political struggle under 
the first Republic.” This consists of a lucid though rapid survey of the narrative 
history of Peru from 1827 to 1862 with special reference to the presidencies of 
Gamarra, Santa Cruz and Castilla. Then follows a trenchant analysis of the 
ideas and aspirations which informed the activities of these political leaders. Of 
greater interest is the next chapter, “The evolution of the social classes during 
the Republic.” The part which the army, the successors of the colonial nobility, 
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the clergy, the middle and lower classes, the mestizos, Indians and negroes, 
played in the development of Peru is clearly set forth. In the chapter “Piérola 
and the predominance of the Civil Party” we come to understand the motives 
and ideology of that clever and able demagogue who might well be dubbed 
the stormy petrel of Peruvian politics. The War of the Pacific is discussed only 
in so far as the Peruvian defeat and losses diverted the political and economic 
life of the nation into new channels. Succeeding chapters deal with such topics 
as “Leguia and Leguiism” (a stinging arraignment of the late president and 
his policies) , “The exposition of the social question and José Carlos Mariatégui,” 
“Centralism and the subversion of the provinces,” “The réle of women in 
Peruvian life,” and finally “Peru: reality and solution.” 

The author sees but one permanent solution for the problems with which 
Peru is beset, namely socialism. But the type of socialism advocated by Sr. 
Basadre is not to be identified with the communism of Russia. Only through 
socialism can Peru safeguard and transmit to posterity the noblest features of 
her national heritage. Only through socialism can she solve her agrarian problem, 
give the Indians the rights due them, free the country from the shackles of a 
capitalism which is doubly burdensome because it is largely foreign. “With 
socialism the painful process of the historical formation of Peru will be com- 
pleted. Within it, bound closer than ever to both America and to humanity, 
Peru should find both her reality and her solution.” 

Many readers of this book will decline to share the writer’s pessimism, espe- 
cially when they recall Peru’s marvelous renaissance after the disasters of the 
War of the Pacific. Many more will doubtless refuse to subscribe to Sr. Basadre’s 
conclusion that socialism is the panacea for his country’s ills. But few will deny 
that he has offered a searching and illuminating analysis of the fundamentals 
of Peru’s national life. 

Stanford University Percy ALVIN MarTIN 


Juan Maria de Salvatierra of the Company of Jesus: Missionary in the Province 
of New Spain, and Apostolic Conqueror. of the Californias. By Miguel 
Venegas. Translated into English, edited and annotated by Marguerite Eyer 
Wilbur. Spain in the West, v. (Cleveland, The Arthur H. Clark Company, 
1929. 350 pp. $6.00). 

With this translation of Oviedo’s compendium of Venegas’ life of Salvatierra 
following the publication by Dr. Herbert E. Bolton of Kino’s Historical Memoir 
of Pimeria Alta and Palou’s New California there is now available in English 
for students of the history of the Californias contemporary accounts of the life 
and work of the three religious who had most to do with the founding of Spanish 
civilization in that area. Just why Salvatierra should be the last of these three 
to receive attention it is hard to say for he was not only the “Apostolic Conqueror 
of the Californias” as Venegas calls him but he was also a noted traveler, 
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explorer, and organizer. His biography as originally written by Father Miguel 
Venegas was so long that publication expense condemned it to an abridgemen 
by Father Juan Antonio de Oviedo who undertook the task at the command 
of the Father Provincial of the Jesuit Order, Juan Antonio Balthasas. 

Published in 1754 in Mexico City, it contains, besides the customary ecclesias. 
tical authorizations, two parts. Book 1, to which 173 pages of the present work 
are devoted, narrates Salvatierra’s birth at Milan, November 15, 1648, his 
early training, his coming to Mexico, his work in the field of the Californias 
(some 60 pages), and his death at Guadalajara, July 18, 1717. Book n, (129 
pages), is devoted to the depth of faith, steadfast hope and other virtues of the 
good friar. Except as psychology the second book is of no historical value, 

As an example of the printers’ art this book adequately lives up to the reputa- 
tion which The Arthur H. Clark Company has established. The reviewer came 
upon no errors in proof-reading. It contains a good picture of Salvatierra and 
an excellent map showing the routes followed by Father Salvatierra and the 
location of the Jesuit missions. Mrs. Wilbur’s translation is well done and 
preserves at all times the flavor of the original Spanish. 

With that, the reviewer feels that he has said all that he can in favor of the 
book. The historical section of the biography adds little or nothing to what is 
already in print and known about Father Salvatierra. Mrs. Wilbur’s intro- 
duction shows an undue lack of familiarity with all the canons of scholarship. 
She scatters her accents with a naive disregard as to their landing place (vide 
p. 41, Maria both with and without an accent. Note also that page 18, “Senor” 
is without tilde). She has no rule for the apocopation of Spanish names (vide 
Fortuno Ximenez [p. 22] and Hernan Cortés [p. 23. Accentuation that of the 
author] ). Her abbreviated form of citation leaves much to be desired, especially 
as there is no bibliography. On page 127, note 36, she states that the mission of 
St. Francis Xavier of Ceroahui is on the Sonora river while the map shows it 
to be on the Rio Fuerte in Sinaloa. Page 30 contains a footnote ascribing Burriel’s 
Noticia de California to Venegas. In short, “Por qué?” 

Occidental College Oscoop Harpy 


When the West is Gone. By Frederic L. Paxson. (New York, Henry Holt and 

Company, 1930. 137 pp. $2.00). 

The Rediscovery of the Frontier. By Percy Boynton. (Chicago, University of 

Chicago Press, 1931. ix+185 pp. $2.50). 

It might seem from the above titles that we have in these two volumes 4 
debate on death and resurrection as applied to the West. But in the sense of 
the West as a force and a spirit, engendered by the frontier, neither writer i 
quite prepared to say “The King is dead.” Both are ready to cry “Long live 
the King,” although they agree that the sway must in the modern era be mild 
and persuasive rather than dominant as it used to be. 
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They are slender volumes, dealing largely with interpretation. In each case 
the author has a thorough knowledge of his basic material and presents his 
ideas in a phraseology that is a pleasure to his readers. Professor Paxson’s volume 
consists of three chapters embodying lectures delivered at Brown University in 
1929. They bear the titles: “When the West was New,” “The Middle West,” 
and “When the West has Gone” ; and together they form a study of the relation 
of the West to the American people, with particular attention to the question 
of the probability of continuing influence as we proceed more deeply into 
industrialism and internationalism. The first chapter is a clear and thoughtful 
presentation of the conditions and spirit of the West in the forty years following 
1763, and stressing the political life rather than the economic or social. In the 
second chapter which concerns itself with the West in the period following 
1824, the author discusses the development of the four sections, the East, the 
South, the Middle West and the Far West, and points out the fact that the 
Middle West, less subject to geographical and economic limitations, continued 
to reproduce itself long after the other three regions had reached a stage of 
equilibrium. Economic, geographic and religious factors receive fuller treatment 
in this chapter which is in the opinion of the reviewer the best in the book. It is 
an unusually sound and illuminating piece of synthetic interpretation. 

In the last chapter Professor Paxson frankly goes beyond the real province of 
the historian and essays to lift the corner of the curtain of the future. He deals 
with a new generation, beginning with the failure of the western thrust of 
Populism in the presidential campaign of 1896. He indicates the changed 
conditions that have brought the old potency of the west to a close — the disap- 
pearance of free or cheap land, the passing of the frontier, and the rise of 
industrialism. His conclusions as to the future are not dogmatic but are 
optimistic. He feels that the unique force — the open frontier — was an episode, 
toa degree supplanted by its rival force, that of “accommodation to the environ- 
ment of the western world.” But he leads us to believe that the “residuum” 
of the earlier force will keep us from too great violence in the conflicts of the 
industrial adjustment, and will enable us to see with more breadth and less 
selfishness the way to a useful internationalism. 

Altogether this group of lectures, though small in compass, has a high value 
as an addition to the interpretative studies of American development. 

In The Rediscovery of the Frontier Professor Boynton comes to the subject 
not as an historian but as a teacher and critic of literature. He uses the historical 
approach, but he is primarily concerned with the rediscovery of the West by 
the literary folk long after the event. His first chapter “The Frontier Comes 
of Age,” presents briefly the theory of the frontier as presented by Turner, and 
then deals at length with the book by Paxson which is reviewed above. He, too, 
is interested in the question as to whether or not the spirit of the frontier will 
carry over into the industrial future — whether out of the West will still come 
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“the essentially American contributions to the life of the twentieth century,” 
In a second chapter he deals with three books which appeared in quick succession 
in the middle of the last decade: Mr. Rusk’s Literature of the Middle Wester, 
Frontier, Miss Dondore’s The Prairie and the Making of Middle America 
and Mrs. Hazard’s The Frontier in American Literature, and with a flood of 
later and lesser books that deal with phases of the West and give evidence of 
a wide literary interest in the frontier that had long since passed. 

These two chapters constitute, in a way, an introduction to the rest of the 
book which treats of the fiction writers of the frontier. James Fenimore Cooper, 
Bret Harte and Frank Norris, Hamlin Garland and Herbert Quick, Will, 
Cather and Sinclair Lewis are appraised for the romance or realism of their 
portrayal of the American pioneer. A chapter is given to ““The Immigrant Pioneer 
in Fiction” with some comment on Willa Cather and much more on Ole Edvart 
Rélvaag ; and in another he pays his compliments to the Back-Trailers William 
Dean Howells, John Hay, and Hamlin Garland and many another. In his final 
chapter he reverts to the question of the persistence of the spirit generated on 
the frontier, and he finds in Sinclair Lewis’s Dodsworth indication of an 
optimism parallel to that of the historian, a faith that the force of the pioneer 
will carry over into the future of America. 

University of California at Los Angeles Joun C. Parisy 


Among the Eskimos of Wales, Alaska, 1890-1893. By Harrison Robertson 
Thornton. Edited and annotated by Neda S. Thornton and William M. 
Thornton, Jr. (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1931. xxxviii+-235 
pp. $4.00). 

Harrison Robertson Thornton was a pioneer school teacher and missionary 
stationed at Cape Prince of Wales, Alaska, during the early 1890's. He was 
murdered by a drink-crazed Eskimo on August 19, 1893. The present volume 
consists of his observations on Eskimo life and character and is prefaced by an 
interesting biographical sketch by his wife, Mrs. Neda S. Thornton, and a 
tribute from his eldest brother, William Mynn Thornton, Jr. 

The Eskimos of Wales, Alaska, were still in a most primitive stage when 
Thornton and his companion, William Thomas Lopp, took up their residence 
among them in 1890. Dr. Sheldon Jackson, General Agent of Education for 
Alaska, had the year before conceived the idea of introducing the reindeer to 
furnish a permanent supply of food and clothing for the natives. This work 
was later carried out successfully under the personal direction and management 
of Mr. Lopp. 

Thornton’s study of the Eskimos of Cape Prince of Wales is written in cleat 
and concise language, not lacking at times in descriptive charm. The following 
sentences graphically illustrate the utter desolation of an ice field in Bering 
Strait. “The ice gives not the slightest tremor under a man’s weight, seeming 
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4s solid as the everlasting hills. . . Not a bird flies overhead; not a beast can 
be seen. No sound is heard, all is one vast, unbroken, terrifying silence.” 

The author is very sympathetic towards the natives, and it is evident from the 
narrative that he did all in his power to better their condition. His descriptions 
of hunting and fishing are good. He was a hunter both by instinct and by early 
training. He contrasts the “wild delicious thrill” of the Anglo-saxon hunter 
with the stolidity of the native who “will go out day after day and spend from 
10 to 15 hours in blinding blizzards and biting cold — frequently without getting 
a single shot.” 

Thornton soon found out that the Eskimo was not “a fat, greasy, stupid- 
looking fellow — almost as broad as he was long — saturated with rancid whale 
oil and exhaling the odor thereof’’— but an intelligent human being who was 
waging a constant and often losing battle with starvation. He was quite teachable 
and ready to profit from the missionaries’ instructions. The innate curiosity of 
the natives was often embarrassing to the white teachers. There was always 
an admiring throng looking in at the windows of the new and strange house in 
which Thornton and Lopp resided. Even when the outside panes were frosted 
the over-friendly natives would make little peep holes by blowing on the frosted 
glass and then applying first their lips and then their eyes to the “blow-hole”. 

Drink was the curse of the Eskimos. When crazed by whisky, obtained from 
the whalers, the natives lost control of themselves completely. It was one of 
Thornton’s own pupils, who, under the influence of liquor, fired the fatal shot. 

The narrative is evidently printed from the author’s rough notes. The 
chapters, sixty-five in number, are very short and the arrangement is, perhaps, 
a trifle haphazard. For example a chapter on “Voyages and Trading Statistics” 
is sandwiched in between one on “Language” and another on “Games”. Thorn- 
ton has studied the natives most carefully and records his impressions of their 
personal characteristics and ethnic customs. He clearly describes their dwellings, 
canoes, dog-sleds, and fishing and hunting implements. He also gives an account 
of the Arctic fauna. The missionary aspect is kept carefully in the background 
and is mainly to be found in the concluding chapter. The editors have done their 
work carefully and well, although there are certain unnecessary repetitions of 
the same footnote and the book badly needs an index. 

Harrison Robertson Thornton played his brief réle well. A devoted Christian, 
he gave his life to these children of the Arctic. 

University of British Columbia Watter N. Sace 


A Unio: List of Manuscripts in Libraries of the Pacific Northwest. Compiled by 
Charles W. Smith. (Seattle, University of Washington Press, 1931. 57 pp.). 
This is a catalogue of the more important manuscript source materials in 

history which are now held in sixteen libraries and other institutions associated 

with the Pacific Northwest Library Association. These are located in British 
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Columbia, Montana, Oregon and Washington. Photostats and transcripts of 
manuscripts as well as original documents are included. Official archives materia] 
in state or provincial libraries, and University theses have been excluded; also 
most of the manuscripts of small size with the exception of certain notable collec. 
tions of letters. 

The list therefore is not unduly long and numbers only 432 items, many 
of which are of supreme importance as records of American frontier history, 
Among what appear to be the more interesting titles are the following: 

The Jesse Applegate correspondence, over 240 letters from 1843-1883; the 
Bell Journal of Vancouver’s Voyage, 1791-1794; photostats of the Vitus Bering 
papers; the H. B. Brewer Day Book, 1839-1843, concerning the Mission at the 
Dalles; Robert Campbell’s Journal, 1808-1851 ; photostats of Alexei Chirikoy’s 
papers, 1733-1743; a copy of David Douglas’ Diary, 1825-1832; Sir James 
Douglas’ papers, 1840-1858; letters and papers of Edward Ermatinger, 1826. 
1856; the Fort Benton Diary, 1854-1856; the Simon Frazer Journal, 1808; 
George Gilbert’s Journal of the Cook voyage, 1776-1780; the Haswell and 
Hoskins records of the Ship Columbia; photostats of Khitrov’s log of the St. 
Peter, 1740-1743; the correspondence of John McLeod, 1812-1844; letters 
of John McLoughlin, 1826-1845; manuscripts of William I. Marshall on the 
Whitman controversy; Mozifio’s Noticias de Nutka, 1792; 513 letters of 
Peter Skene Ogden; Record Book of Fort Hoskins, 1856-1865; photostats of 
the Shelikov papers, 1783-1796; letters and reports of Sir George Simpson, 
1815-1859; Mrs. H. H. Spalding’s Diary, 1836; Swain’s log of Vancouver's 
voyage; David Thompson manuscripts; transcripts of the Vancouver and 
Quadra correspondence ; the Elkanah Walker Diaries, 1838-1852; the Journals 
and letters of John Work, 1824-1844. In addition there are a number of overland 
diaries of importance to other regions besides the Northwest. 

Mr. Smith, the compiler, is well known as the author of Pacific Northwest 
Americana and other bibliographical works upon the Northwest. 

University of California CuHar.es L. Camp 


Libros Californianos, or Five Feet of California Books. By Phil Townsend 
Hanna. (Los Angeles, The Primavera Press, 1931. 74 pp. $1.50). 


In this typographically pleasing little volume Mr. Hanna (who, as editor 
of Touring Topics, has in recent years made that journal the leader in its 
class, and has devoted much attention to early California material) has set 
forth and briefly discussed the twenty-five books the reading of which would, 
in his opinion, be most calculated to give to one unfamiliar with the subject 4 
well-rounded background of information on the history, development and natural 
phenomena of California. It is definitely a “popular” list, and in setting it up 
the author has wisely refrained from asserting that these are the twenty-five 
“best” or “most important” books on the subject. It is obvious that no two 
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informed persons would ever fully agree upon the makeup of such a list, and 
acriticism of Mr. Hanna’s individual selections would therefore indicate nothing 
more than a difference in approach to a complex subject, and will not here be 
undertaken. More important than the detailed content of the list is the fact 
that such an introduction to the subject has been made generally available. 
It has long been needed. 

Full freedom of selection was hampered by two self-imposed conditions: 
the limitation as to number, and the desire to include at least one or two items. 
from each of several stated categories. Consciously omitting works of fiction 
or poetry, as well as what he describes as “humorous and lurid books and 
pamphlets, mainly of the American period”, Mr. Hanna has made his selection 
from six classes of books: historical writings including ecclesiastical composi- 
tions of the Spanish period; + sea voyages, early and late; ? narratives, diaries, 
letters and journals of overland journeys and life in California; * memoirs of 
pioneers, including biographies and autobiographies ; * modern interpretive writ- 
ings of early events and scenes ; ° and handbooks and guides to the natural science 
of California.® 

In his introductory essay he reprints from the Quarterly of the California 
Historical Society the Bliss, Cowan and Wagner lists of the “twenty rarest 
and most important books on the history of California”, which were originally 
obtained by that Society at the request of the New York Public Library. And 
he points out, as indeed did these authorities, as well as the editor of the 
Quarterly, that only in unusual instances would one of the twenty “‘rarest” books 
on such a subject be also one of the twenty “‘most important”, or vice versa. 

Mr. Hanna’s discussion of several “almost selected” volumes adds value to 
the list itself, and his introductory essay discloses a thorough understanding of 
the literature. On the whole the list appears to be representative and well- 
calculated to accomplish its stated purpose. It remains only to suggest that, if 
there should be a “second edition,” the author might well revise his characteriza- 
tion of Josiah Royce (born of pioneer parents in the very heart of the California 
diggin’s, student and teacher in California, and throughout his life a true 
“westerner”) as having given in his penetrating study of California’s first decade 
“1 Chapman, The Spanish Period; Cleland, The American Period; Bolton, The Anza 
Expeditions ; Soule, etc., The Annals of San Francisco; Palou, Life of Serra. 

"Dana, Two Years Before the Mast; Wagner, Drake’s Voyage. 

’Taylor, Eldorado; Bryant, What I Saw in California; Clemens, Roughing It; 
McGlashan, Donner Party; Manly, Death Valley in ’go. 

*Davis, Sixty Years in California; Newmark, Sixty Years in Southern California; 
Robinson, Life in California; Bell, Reminiscences of a Ranger. 

’Bancroft, California Pastoral and California Inter Pocula; Royce, California, 1846- 
56; Shinn, Mining Camps. 

6King, M ountaineering in the Sierra Nevada; Clements, Flowers of Coast and Sierra; 


James, Colorado Desert; Jepson, Trees of California; Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians 
of California. 
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under the United States, an “outside viewpoint’— that of the Harvard professo, 
merely — of the conquest and the gold rush. 
San Francisco Car I. Wuear 


The Economic Aspects of the History of the Civilization of Japan. By Y osoburo 
Takekoshi. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 1930, 3 vols. Xxix-+555 
pp.; xvi+-566 pp.; xv-+436 pp. $16.50). 

Every book-reviewer looks forward to the day when there will come into 
his hands a work which he can add to the little group of most valuable authorities 
in his chosen field. Such an experience comes to everyone who turns the pages of 
the monumental study of Yosaburo ! Takekoshi and his associates entitled The 
Economic Aspects of the History of the Civilization of Japan. These three 
volumes should henceforth be included in the most selective bibliography of 
the history and economic development of Japan. 

The origin of this enterprise goes back to a conversation between Viscount 
Motono, then Ambassador in Paris, and M. Gustave Le Bon, in which the 
latter spoke of Japan’s rapid rise as “marvellous and unparalleled in the world’s 
history, and compared her progress to that of a comet which flashes across the 
sky, but pursues an irregular orbit, is dangerous to approach and extremely 
uncertain as to its appearance and disappearance.” To this Motono replied 
“that Japan had not appeared on the sky with any such abruptness as Mons, 
Le Bon appeared to think; that, on the contrary, she had, through her long 
history, passed through various stages of progress till finally she emerged on 
the stage of the world’s theatre fully prepared and ready to play her part. Her 
rise had only followed its natural course.” To M. Le Bon it seemed essential 
that a work describing this progress should be prepared for Western readers, 


and Viscount Motono passed on the idea to Mr. Takekoshi, but some years were | 


to elapse before he could give it his undivided attention. Finally, in 1915, a 
committee was organized to finance the project, and five years were devoted to 
the undertaking. Aside from research assistants, the following were responsible 
for different parts of the completed work: Messrs. Naoe Hirota, Kaname 
Matsuura, Tetsuzo Ota, Sogo Kimura, and Tempo Imazeki. 

It would require a monograph to set forth the information which has here 
for the first time been made available for Western readers. Beginning with 
the earliest references to the economic life of the people, the narrative slowly 
expands as the materials become richer, and part of the first volume and all 
of the two remaining deal with the Tokugawa period, from 1603 until 1868. 
The eighty-four chapters set forth with no little detail the progress of Japan 
from the age of slave economy, to land economy, and finally to money economy. 
“In writing this book,” says the author, “I have been greatly impressed by the 
fact that the strata of human history are nearly common throughout many 


1 On the title page this name is erroneously given as Yosoburo. 
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countries, many races, and many languages.” Agriculture and land systems, 
industry and guilds, trade organizations, domestic and foreign commerce, money 
and banking, social and political institutions, the impacts of Korean, Chinese 
and Western civilizations, are among the subjects which are carefully considered. 

Even one who is familiar with the best secondary works in Western languages 
dealing with the history and institutions of Japan will be impressed by the new 
information which cannot fail to alter many hitherto well-accepted versions. 
While a thread of political history runs through the volumes, the economic 
materials now first presented modify the size and texture of the thread as it 
once appeared. Hitherto unknown personages appear and play leading roles in 
the making of their nation. A new picture of Japan is presented, and a strong 
support is given to what philosophic historians have only intimated, that the 
Japanese people passed through economic experiences parallel to those of the 
West, in some respects earlier, in others contemporaneously, and in others at 
a later period. It may be expected that after this new material is weighed and 
evaluated by Western historians a very different kind of histories of Japan 
will result. 

The temptation to point out some of the illuminating information which 
Takekoshi has presented is almost irresistible. One example, however, may 
prove of general interest. In 1618, when a merchant ship was about to sail to 
Annam, instructions were drawn up by Hayashi Razan, a famous scholar in 
the Tokugawa service. It may be compared with the commercial theories and 
practices of Western Europe at the time. 


Trade means an exchange by which both sides win gain, and does not mean gain 
to the seller and loss to the buyer. For both sides to profit, however little, is the great 
thing. A one-sided profit is, after all, small, though the amount is great. Gain is 
nothing but justice. Though in Japan the customs and language differ from those 
of other countries, natural laws never differ. Good faith and kind treatment must 
be extended to animals and sea-birds, much more to human beings. Pray Heaven 
never to be false, so as never to bring shame on Japanese customs. If we meet a 
man of humanity and high character, we should esteem him as a master, and ask 
him about the customs and laws of his country. 

All the peoples in the world form a universal brotherhood, much more the people 
of the same country, and in a greater degree the men in the same vessel. In case 
of sickness or trouble, the sufferer should be helped. 

A tempestous sea is very dangerous, but it is better than those who selfishly neglect 
human want, and less dangerous than those who have given themselves up to dissi- 
pation. Everywhere ships’ companies shall instruct one another. An old proverb says 
that man should live carefully even in the bedchamber and dining-room, as it shows 
the character. Not even trifles should be forgotten; records should be made and care 
taken not to repeat the fault. 


While the new materials here presented constitute one of the most valuable 
contributions to an understanding of Japanese history which have as yet been 
made available, it must be pointed out that the present work cannot be used 
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without discrimination. In the first place, it contains no citations to authorities 
so that it is not possible to determine to what extent manuscript and printed 
sources have been drawn upon. As almost all the materials used have been jp 
the Japanese language the lack of citations does not make much difference to 
students unable to use it. But there are chapters where Western materials haye 
been used, and here the omission of references is annoying to the careful reader, 
Secondly, the authors have had great difficulty in using the Gregorian equiva. 
lents for dates in the Japanese chronology. Where it has been possible to check 
events from Western sources some very amazing errors have been discovered. 
For example, almost every date mentioned in connection with the visit of 
Commodore Perry is inaccurate. Thirdly, the general editor of the work failed 
to harmonize some of the statements of the several contributors, so that con- 
flicting accounts of the same events are occasionally found. And, finally, the 
usual difficulty has been experienced in translating Western names back from 
the Japanese, thus Buchel is several times used instead of Buckle, and Calicut 
appears as Calcutta. 

The careful reader will also regret the omission of some very useful apparatus, 
Appendices might well have been added giving the names and periods of the 
Emperors and Shoguns. As the use of Japanese nengo (time periods) is usually 
followed in the text, a list of these would enable the reader to follow the 
chronology without referring to some other place. And the usefulness of the 
whole work would have been enhanced if a number of historical maps had been 
added. Only a reader who is well versed in the geography of ancient and feudal 
Japan can follow the narrative intelligently without constant reference to an 
historical atlas of the country, and an adequate one is not easy to find. On the 
other hand, a detailed outline of the chapters and a helpful index are provided. 

In spite of these minor deficiencies, however, the work of these Japanese 
economic historians fills a gap in the literature of the subject available to 
Western readers. 

Stanford University Payson J. TREAT 


Japan’s Special Position in Manchuria, The International Legal Status of the 
Kwantung Leased Territory, and Japanese Jurisdiction in the South Man- 
churia Railway Area. By C. Walter Young. (Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1931. 3 vols. xxii+412, xvii+249, xxv-+332. $7.50 per set). 

The three volumes set forth all the important matters pertaining to Japan's 
interests in Manchuria, but the books need not be read together as each book deals 
with some specific phases of the subject. The aim of the author is stated as follows: 

These studies are not history. They are rather studies in politics and international 
law. The materials of the historian have been drawn upon only to furnish the esse? 
tial stuff for a background, and to present the sequence of events which is essential 


to a delineation, description and evaluation of the particular categories of politics 
or law dealt with. Facts, then, which may be of interest or essential to the historiat, 
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may have had to be intentionally excluded from this study. The methods of dealing 
with the facts naturally have been those rather of the student of politics than of 
history. However this may be, the sequence of historical events has been followed, 
where possible, so that the very development of the problems of legal status and right, 
whether with respect to the Kwantung lease, the South Manchurian Railway, or 
the general positiotn of Japan in Manchuria, may be traced through from their 

origins to the present (1, vii-viii). 

These books are not of primary interest to the student of history, but of 
politics and international law. Yet historical events have been used to lead 
into the author’s interpretation of the legal problems involved in Japan’s posi- 
tion in Manchuria. The task undertaken is an ambitious one, and indeed, it is 
even wondered whether Dr. Young realized some of the real historical diffi- 
culties attending his work. The first volume, for instance, touches upon prac- 
tically all the important international events which have occurred in Manchuria 
since 1896 to date. Moreover, the author undertakes to interpret these events 
as the basis of his discussion and interpretation of Japan’s position. This pro- 
cedure, for obvious reasons, is not satisfactory, if not dangerous; for one thing, 
no serious minded student of history can rightly assume at the present stage of 
research in the field, that facts relating to the events surveyed in the volume 
have been thoroughly investigated and properly evaluated and reconstructed 
by qualified historians. Many of these international occurrences are still con- 
temporary, and the student of history need not be reminded of attendant 
difficulties in dealing with contemporary historical incidents which are almost 
always controversial in character. 

The author’s treatment of the so-called “secret protocols” of 1905 between 
China and Japan will illustrate a case in point. He dwells at leisure on the 
existence and non-existence of this document in a polemical fashion delving 
into facts and fancies (vol. 1, ch. 3). The recent publication of the exact stipula- 
tions embodied in the signed protocols and the explanation by the Japanese 
government why these were kept secret (although the American and British 
governments had been informed of these at the time of the signing) make Dr. 
Young’s discussion superfluous. Likewise, the author’s discussion of the Nishihara 
Loans, in which his own speculation is an important element, may be cited as 
another illustration of the same criticism (vol. 1, ch. 8). It is unfortunate that 
he could not have read the series of articles on the same subject, appearing in 
the recent issues of Gaiko Jiho, Revue Diplomatique. 

The second and third volumes are devoted to an analytical discussion of the 
legal limits of Japanese authority in the Kwantung leased territory and in the 
Japanese railway areas. Historical events involved in these books are relatively 
simple, and on the whole, these volumes are far more satisfactory than the first 
although they are equally repetitious, making reading of them unnecessarily 
cumbersome. In fact, Dr. Young has done a creditable piece of work. He 
exposes prevailing confusion among writers, and analyzes and clarifies the 
origin, nature and extent of the legal privileges enjoyed by Japanese in these 
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two areas. He rightly draws a sharp line between the leased territory and the 
railway areas with respect to their legal status, and points out administratiye 
difficulties of the divided Japanese jurisdiction over the areas as well as the 
complicated relationship between the local military and civil authorities ang 
their Home Government. The legal position as he defines it is accepted by 
the author, but he is uncertain on Japan’s moral position. Reviewing Japan's 
policy in Manchuria, he discusses relative merits or demerits of her so-called 
“positive” and “friendship” policy, and advocates the latter in solving the 
conflicting Sino-Japanese relations, first to bring about mutually a more concilia- 
tory attitude on the part of the two nations, which in turn may effect compromise 
by mutual concessions. 

The volumes are well indexed and contain a very helpful bibliography. 

Stanford University YAMATO ICHIHASHI 


The Culture Contacts of the United States and China: The Earliest Sino- 
American Culture Contacts, 1784-1844. By George Henry Danton. (New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1931. xiv-+-133 pp. $2.00). 


‘cé 


This book is intended merely to . clear the way for further study of 
the problem . . .” It “. . . by no means exhausts the subject,” says the author 
in his preface. One must agree that these deprecatory remarks are well founded. 
The author was faced with a serious problem in attempting to analyze so 
intangible a subject as the culture contacts of the United States and China 
before 1844, while at the same time attempting to avoid emphasis on Christian 
missions. Naturally he found it necessary to spend a large proportion of his one 
hundred fourteen pages of text on the subject of missions and missionaries, but 
in his desire to avoid the writing of a history of missions he has succeeded 
neither in writing a satisfactory account of culture contacts, nor in supplying 
the reader with an account of the aim and effect of early American missions 
in China. 

The author plans to produce a second volume based on Chinese materials. 
It is unfortunate that he published volume one independently. The reader 
constantly is left with the impression of something missing, and his sense of 
incompleteness is not satisfied by the assurance that the point under consideration 
will be adequately treated when volume two is written. Considering the small 
size of the present work there does not seem to be any good reason for its separate 
publication. 

Many points are suggested or hinted at without adequate evidence. An 
example is in the treatment of the idea of American manifest destiny as applied 
to Americans in China, and especially to the missionaries (pp. 74-77). The 
reader is assured of the profound effect of this belief on the missionary mind, 
but in so speculative a form as to leave him quite unenlightened as to actualities. 
Fourteen pages are devoted to a good bibliography which would be more valuable 
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were it more critical. The book is divided into five chapters: “First Interactions,” 
“Beginnings of American Commercial Relations,” “Early Anglo-American 
Cooperation in China,” “Background and Personality of the first American 
Missionaries,” and “The Cultural Implications of the Treaty of Waughsia.” 

New and valuable information is thrown on the professional relations of Dr. 
Peter Parker with Commissioner Lin, and on Caleb Cushing’s problem in 
determining the proper Chinese characters to use for his own name, for America 
and for the United States. ; 

The hints of the author would lead the reader to the opinion that volume two, 
based on Chinese sources, will be much more valuable than volume one. 

University of Oregon Haroip J. Nose 


Sun Yat Sen, Liberator of China. By Henry Bond Restarick. With a preface 
by Kenneth Scott Latourette. (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1931. 
xvii+167 pp. $2.50). 

The memory and teachings of Sun Yat Sen are honored in China today above 
those of any other sage or ruler. The addition of new, important, and interesting 
facts to the previously published accounts of his career is a valuable contribution 
to historical knowledge. This contribution has been made by Bishop Restarick, 
who was from 1902 to 1920 the first American Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of Honolulu. He has written a biography based largely, though not exclusively, 
on the evidence furnished by Chinese and others now living in Honolulu “who 
were closely associated with Sun Yat Sen from his boyhood until his death”, 
who were annoyed by erroneous statements about their friend and hero, believed 
that the time had come when the truth should be known, and asked Bishop 
Restarick to write the life of Sun Yat Sen. In collecting this evidence from the 
memories of well-informed living men he has performed a really important 
service, especially in view of the fact that “‘there are no written records of his 
youth and no letters of his have been preserved dealing with his school days or 
with many of his activities including some of his numerous escapes from capture.” 

Perhaps the most vital part of the book is the account of how the young 
teformers, who in 1895 had petitioned Peking in vain for certain educational 
reforms, gave up all hope of peaceful progress, turned against the Manchu 
rulers as the cause of all the corruption and oppression, and determined to arouse 
the people to revolution. It is to be hoped that sometime the author may publish 
the accounts of these men who took part in these events — in their own words. 

The author frankly recognizes certain elements of greatness in his hero who 
was able to take and hold “the leadership in a movement which was to convulse 
China, to overturn an empire, and to involve the Powers of the world.” He 
points out his faults just as frankly: fraud in securing a certificate of Hawaiian 
birth (p. 7), false statements when there was an important object to be gained 
(p. 18), the wrongness of his divorce and second marriage (p. 130), and his 
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occasional failure to see the force of very practical objections to his visionary 
ideals (p. 137). 

There are few mistakes. At the top of page 116 the word “meeting” is used, 
probably by a typographical error, for the word “mutiny”. In “The Six Name 
of Sun Yat Sen” as given in Chinese characters. (opposite page 36) the third 
and fourth names are reversed from the order given in the explanation at the 
bottom of the list and on pages 31 and 32. Dr. Goodnow denies that he advocated 
a return to a monarchy in 1915 (pp. 120-121); and his memorandum states 
simply the circumstances under which he believed that a monarchy might be 
preferable to a republic. The story of the murder of his favorite concubine and 
her new born babe by Yuan Shih Kai (p. 121) sounds more like hostile rumor 
than historical fact. The reference to the National Assembly which met in 1910 
as “a sort of fictitious parliament,” “with a senate nominated by the regent,” 
“largely a farce,” is neither accurate nor fair to this attempt to prepare for a 
constitutional government (p. 97). Several unusual forms of romanizing 
Chinese names are evidently due to the influence of the Cantonese dialect. 

One looks in vain for a discussion of some of the major political ideas for 
which Sun Yat Sen stands today, such as the five-power constitution, and the 
“Three Principles of the People”. It is the personal side of the hero’s life which 
is narrated in a simple, straight-forward and very readable style. 

Colorado College CarROLt B. MALONE 
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Comment and Historical News 


FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER died in Pasadena, California, March 14, 
1932, at the age of 70. Trained at the Universities of Wisconsin and Johns 
Hopkins, he returned to the former institution in 1890 to give it 20 years of 
service as a teacher. From 1910 to 1924 he was professor of history at Harvard 
University, and during the last few years of his life he was research associate 
at the Henry E. Huntington Library at San Marino, California. He was 
working until the day of his death upon a history of the United States from 
1830 to 1850 with special reference to the question of sectionalism. This book, 
prepared with the conscientious thoroughness that was so characteristic of his 
writings, was not quite completed but will be put in published form in order 
that the ripe contribution of a great reflective scholar may not be lost. 

Turner’s first historical research was done as a graduate student and con- 
sisted of a study of the Fur Trade in Wisconsin. But the piece of writing for 
which he will always be remembered, and which had a most profound influence 
in American historiography, was a paper read before The American Historical 
Association in 1893 entitled “The Significance of the Frontier in American 
History.” In 1906 he contributed to the American Nation Series a volume on 
The Rise of the New West. In 1921 appeared his volume of collected essays on 
The Frontier in American History. Aside from these volumes, Professor Turner 
has written many articles, always thoughtful and significant, for The American 
Historical Review, The Atlantic Monthly, Yale Review and numerous other 
publications, and carried out extensive and valuable editorial projects in diplo- 
matic history — particularly in the field of French relations with the American 
West in the period of the 1790's. 

He understood more deeply than any other who has tried to tell the stoty, 
the implications of the frontier and of the westward movement of the American 
people. He opened up to the view of historical students a new and important field 
of study and continued to illuminate it with his own later researches; and in 
more recent years he brought the sam ~* keen mental traits to his study of section- 
alism in the United States. In the province of historical interpretation he has 
perhaps not been equalled by any American historian. 

Paralleling the influence of his writing was the influence of the man and 
the teacher upon his students, his colleagues in the profession, and his friends. 
Always modest, always helpful and appreciative of another’s efforts and ideas, 
his love of truth, his penetrating analyses, his breadth of vision and his intel- 
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lectual enthusiasm bore fruit in the work of hundreds who came in touch with 
his mind and his personality. 


Joun Barnes MI irr, a Patron of the Pacific Historical Review, died in 
Los Angeles on April 14, 1932. For many years he had been chairman of the 
board of directors of the Southern California Edison Company or its predeces. 
sors, but in addition to his wide business interests he found time to give support 
to the activities of the American Red Cross, to various patriotic organizations, 
and to movements of an historical nature relating to the Pacific West. 


ArTHUR M. ELLIs passed away suddenly on April 17 at the age of 56. His 


practice as a leading member of the Los Angeles Bar was engrossing, yet he was 
widely known for his pursuit of two avocations: the study of the history of 
California and the Southwest, and the cultivation of the art of fine printing, 
For several years he was president of the Historical Society of Southern 
California, and for many years he was its most inspiring member. His enthusiasm 
over historical activities and his tireless energy were an inspiration to everyone 
who knew him. He was the founder and president of the Zamorano Club, 
an organization devoted to the cult of books and fine printing. He himself 
reprinted in book form the letters of Hugo Reid on the Indians of Los Angeles 
County from the early and scarce columns of the Los Angeles Star. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF HAwan from June 29 to August 9, 1932, there 
will be conducted a School of Pacific and Oriental Affairs. Many visiting instruc- 
tors from the United States, England, and Japan will join the resident staff of 
the University of Hawaii in conducting seminars, lectures, and round tables 
on matters relating to the Pacific Area. Among the visiting scholars will be Dr. 
Charles E. Martin of the University of Washington, Director; Dr. Henry F. 
Grady of the University of California; Dr. William Bennett Munro of the 
California Institute of Technology; Mr. Wilfred J. Hinton of the Banker's 
Institute, London; and Dr. Kokichi Morimoto of the Tokio Imperial University. 


AMONG THE ARTICLES and documents in the Washington Historical Quar- 
terly for April are several continued from the last issue. T. C. Elliott offers 
a second installment of the journals of “David Thompson’s Journeys in the 
Pend Oreille Country”; Alfred Tunem continues his article, ““The Dispute 
over the San Juan Island Water Boundary”; and the “Narrative of James 
A. Longmire, a Pioneer of 1853”, a document edited by Edmond S. Meany, 
is concluded in this number. F. W. Howay contributes “Maclauries’ Travels 
Through America; a Pirated Account of Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s Voyages’; 
a comment upon a condensed version of Alexander Mackenzie’s travels to the 
Arctic in 1789 and to the Pacific in 1793, which was published in England in 
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1802, a year after the legitimate account of Mackenzie’s Voyages appeared. 
Margaret Ross writes of the struggle for responsible government led by “Amor 
de Cosmos, a British Columbia Reformer”. Dale L. Pitt describes “What 
Mining Has Done for British Columbia”. Edmond S. Meany writes an appre- 
ciation of “Clarence Booth Bagley”, former president of the Washington Uni- 
versity State Historical Society. 


ApPEARING in the Oregon Historical Quarterly for March are several ar- 
ticles: “Abbot Railroad Surveys, 1855” by Robert W. Sawyer, written from 
Abbot’s diary and letters, describes Lieutenant Abbot’s experiences in his 
survey of the Sacramento valley-Columbia river region. “Pioneer Gold Money, 
1849” by Leslie M. Scott relates the story of the five and ten dollar gold pieces 
which were used as standard coin before the United States mint at San Francisco 
was established and United States coins came into general use on the Pacific 
coast. The first part of a journal, written presumably by Edward Bell, clerk 
on the ship of Lieutenant William R. Broughton, leader of a British expedition 
of exploration in the lower Columbia river, and edited by J. Neilson Barry, 
appears under the title “Columbia River Exploration, 1792”. T. C. Elliott 
presents documents on the “Sale of Astoria, 1813”. Jesse Steiwer Douglas 
writes of “Jefferson Institute, 1857-1859”. In an article on “Edward R. S. 
Canby—Modoc War, 1873”, J. F. Santee gives a brief account of the career 
of General Canby and his operations against the Modoc Indians of the Klamath 
lake region. 


THE Marcu Issue of the California Historical Quarterly offers the fol- 
lowing: ““The Day Journal of Milton S. Latham”, a diary kept from January 
1 to May 6, 1860, by the United States Senator from California, edited with 
notes and introduction by Edgar Eugene Robinson; “The First Mention of 
George Washington in California History” by Douglas S. Watson; “Hawes 
& Co.’s San Francisco and New York Express” by Ernest A. Wiltsee, a record 
of the first company to offer unbroken transit between California and the East 
by way of the Isthmus before the Panama Railway was completed ; “An Impor- 
tant Letter, Aaron Leggett to William Marcy, October 16, 1845” dealing with 
the possibility of intervention by Great Britain in California; “A Historic 
Document—Contract for Transportation Across the Plains in 1852”; “Remi- 
niscences of California, 1849-1852” by Berryman Bryant, M.D.; “Millions 
fora Cent—Gold News of California—New Details”, a translation, by Douglas 
5, Watson, of a French broadside illustrated by a reproduction of the document 
itself ; “Sutter Writes of the Gold Discovery” with explanatory note by Charles 
L. Camp; “A Map of Cabrillo’s Discoveries” in which Henry R. Wagner 
discusses an early map (1559) from a Portuguese map maker; the appendix 
to “ ‘California’s Bantam Cock’—The Journals of Charles E. DeLong, 1854- 
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1863”, edited by Carl I. Wheat; “Spurious Californiana—‘Four Month, 
Among the Goldfinders’” by Douglas S. Watson; “The History of a Mont. 
gomery Street Lot in Yerba Buena from November 4, 1837, to June 14, 1850” 
by Thomas P. Burns. This number also contains correspondence and Proceedings 
regarding “The Gift of Fray Junipero Serra’s Birthplace to the City of Sap 
Francisco”, a gift from the Rotary Club of Mallorca; and “A Check List of 
Publications Relating to California and the West” compiled by Charles L, 
Camp. 


Four ArTICLEs are included in the April number of the New Mexicy 
Historical Review. “Octaviano Ambrosio Larrazolo” by Paul A. F. Walter is 
an evaluation of the former governor of New Mexico and of his influence in 
developing a race consciousness among the Spanish-American inhabitants of 
the state. Chapter 1 of “Indian Labor in the Spanish Colonies” by Ruth Kerns 
Barber deals with the application and extent of the encomienda system. Lillian 
E. Fisher writes on “Commercial Conditions in Mexico at the End of the 
Colonial Period.” Douglas C. McMurtrie contributes “Some Supplementary 
New Mexican Imprints, 1850-1860”. 


THE Apri, NuMBER of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly includes in 
its pages “A Log of the Texas-California Cattle Trail, 1854”, written by 
James G. Bell and edited by J. Evetts Haley. Part 1 of the journal appeared in 
the January issue. The current installment leaves the cattlemen ten miles north 
of Tucson “still in camp waiting for rain ahead”’. 


Tue First Articusz in the April number of the Arizona Historical Review 
is by Rufus Kay Wyllys, who presents the opening installment of “Kino of 
Pimeria Alta”, a biography of the great Jesuit missionary and explorer in the 
far Southwest. Joe T. McKinney, a pioneer Arizona cattleman and peace officer 
writes his ‘‘Reminiscences”. Frank C. Lockwood reports a plan to record the lives 
of those who played important parts in the history of Arizona in the years be- 
tween the Gadsden Purchase and the organization of the Territory in “Pioneers: 
1854 to 1864 (An Announcement)”. Chapter v1 of “Some Unpublished History 
of the Southwest” continues the diary of Mrs. Granville H. Oury, written 
in 1865 during a two months’ stay in Mexico. The diary is annotated by Colonel 
Cornelius C. Smith. 


DEALING with the history of the Pacific coast area, the Hispanic American 
Historical Review for February prints an article by Francis Merriam Stanger, 
“National Origins in Central America” in which the existence of the five 
Central American republics is traced back to the five isolated groups of settle- 
ments established during the Spanish colonial period. Robert A. Lord presents 
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a “Contribution Toward a Bibliography of the O’ Higgins Family in America” 
with particular reference to the outstanding members of the family, Ambrosio, 
Viceroy of Peru, and his son Bernardo, first president of independent Chile. 
Lewis W. Bealer notes “Some Recent Additions to the South American Col- 
lection in the University of California Libraries”. Other articles of general 
interest in this number of the Review are “Efforts of the United States to Mediate 
in the Paraguayan War” by Harold F. Peterson, and “Bernardo de Galvez and 
the English Smugglers on the Mississippi” by John Caughey. The department 
of Notes and Comments contains short articles written by Frank W. Fetter, “A 
South American Myth”, J. F. Normano, “The British Offensive in South 
America”, and Percy Alvin Martin, “Renewed Interest in the Education of 
the Indians of Peru”. 


THE IssUES of the Anales de la Sociedad de Geografia é Historia de Guate- 
mala for December, 1931, and March, 1932, contain, aside from notes and 
speeches offered in homage to several national heroes, and other minor articles, 
two installments on each of three contributions of fairly general interest. One 
is a bio-bibliographical study of the Jesuit poet Rafael Landivar (1731-1793) 
by J. A. Villacorta C. In conjunction with C. A. Villacorta, the same author 
reproduces and deciphers as far as possible the Mayan codex Tro-Cortesianus. 
There are also sections of a document continued from previous issues, the record 
of the proceso, or legal proceedings, against Pedro de Alvarado in 1529. In 
addition to these, in the December number, Franz Termer chronicles the events 
of the recent 29th Congress of Americanists, and J. A. Villacorta C. summarizes 
the Historia de la Provincia de Chiapa y Guatemala of Father Francisco 
Ximénez, written in the early 18th century, but only just published. In the March 
issue, Lilly Jongh Osborne continues earlier studies of the history and symbolism 
of Guatemalan Indian costume since pre-conquest days. 


THE COUNTRIES about the Pacific Ocean have become increasingly involved 
in international relations. Their interest must be engaged therefore by any 
clear generalization of developments in this field. Manley O. Hudson’s little 
book (162 pp.) on Progress in International Organization presents a summary 
of progress in the various phases of such relationships since the World War. 
The volume embodies a series of lectures delivered in September, 1931, at the 
University of Idaho by Professor Hudson upon the occasion of the inauguration 
of the William Edgar Borah Foundation for the Outlawry of War. It is 
published for the University of Idaho by the Stanford University Press and 
the Oxford University Press. 


Tue Strait or ANIAN came into the vocabulary of mariners and explorers 
the sixteenth century and for many generations was a name to conjure with 
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among those who believed that when found and explored it would affc d 
passage from the Pacific Ocean through the northern part of North Ameria 
to the Atlantic. This legend was bolstered up by numerous alleged voyages j 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Three of the most famous of these 

the ones attributed to Juan de Fuca, Bartholomew de Fonte and Lo: 
Ferrer Maldonado, asserted to have been made in the years 1592, 1640, and 
1588 respectively. In an article of 54 pages, illustrated with many maps, Henry 
R. Wagner discusses these voyages in the Proceedings of the American Anti 
quarian Society for April, 1931, under the title “Apocryphal Voyages to ¢ 
Northwest Coast of America’’. He prints the text of the narratives of the voy ige 
and discusses their history and influence. He also gives considerable attention 
to the maps, globes and historical writings of the eighteenth century which 
tended to confirm the existence of the strait. a 


a 





